

















Ff 1 were twice as big” 


“Then I could give the public all the service it wants and take care 
of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials are needed for shoot- 
ing. So I’m asking your help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to centers of war activity 
unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 
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In addition to publication 
of its magazine—AMERICAN 
Forests—designed to keep 
before the people of the 
country important conserva- 
tion questions and issues, the 
Association ecarrics on edu- 
eational programs in vari- 
ous fields including forest 
fire prevention, reforestation, 
protection of wildlife, pre- 
vention of soil erosion, pres- 
ervation of wilderness areas, 
establishment of national 
forests and parks, advance- 
ment of forestry by private 
endeavor, the teaching of 
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the promotion of research in 
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pendent and non-commercial, 
and has no connection with 
any federal or state govern- 
ments. All its resources and 
income are devoted to the 
advancement of conservation 
in the interests of public 
welfare. All citizens are 
welcomed to membership. 
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PRIVATE FORESTRY IN ENGLAND 

Sir: I am enclosing a clipping from the 
London Times, commenting on the July 
issue of AMERICAN Forests, believing you 
would like to know of the high regard felt 
abroad for your good magazine. 

I am afraid that the future of private 
forestry in Britain doesn’t look too bright. 
Since there is so little natural reproduc- 
tion, planting is necessary, and, since it 
costs about $50 an acre to plant and 
fence, nobody can afford to do it, even if 
they could get the labor and fencing wire. 

Meanwhile, every stick large enough for 
a mine prop is being cut. Then the Scott 
report on land planning after the war 
hardly mentions forestry. All the more 
reason for America to keep the forestry 
flag flying! — Barrington Moore, Corfe, 
Taunton, England. 


STOP SMOKER FIRES 

Sir: The present national emergency 
emphasizes the necessity of smokers and 
others exercising the greatest possible 
care in thoroughly quenching their cigar, 
cigarette, pipe, camp and other embers, 
particularly in fields and woods, and the 
dryer the season the greater the caution 
necessary. 

Few smokers realize the danger they 
cause, or how many of them have un- 
knowingly started serious fires. 

When the Shenendoah National Park 
(Virginia) was first officially opened CCC 
guards stopped every car entering and 
oebd, “Please do not start any fires here 
today.” This caused some resentment 
among those stopped, who had no inten- 
tion of starting a fire. Possibly it might 
have been more effective if the guard had 
said, “Please put out cigarette and cigar 
stubs before discarding.” While discuss- 
ing this phraseology with one of the 
guards we both saw a cigarette snapped 
into the dry roadside grass from a car 
that had just passed and a small blaze im- 
mediately started as the car sped on. 
Thirty such fires were reported for the 
day but thanks to the CCC boys there was 
little damage. 

The writer in his more than forty years 
of constant nature trips through fields 
and woods has come across many fires in 
various stages, mostly incipient, and the 
evidence pointing mostly to smokers, some 
of whom have been brought back to help 
put out the fire; others have run away 
when it was called to their attention. 

John J. Keetch, a North Carolina for- 
ester, states that in some ranger districts 
at least fifty per cent of the fires are 
saused by smokers, and on a_ national 
basis smokers are reported to start at 





least twenty-five per cent of all forest 
fires. 

All city fire departments and ; Insurance 
companies could add tremendously to the 
evidence on smokers’ fires, with homes 
and business places destroyed, running 
into many millions of dollars’ loss a year, 

Will smokers and others of the nation 
rise to the occasion and cut to a minimum 
the losses of valuable timber needed for 
defense purposes; the ground cover need. 
ed to prevent erosion; the loss of millions 
of our native flora of value for esthetic 
and ornamental purposes and their fruits 
as food for birds essential to help con- 
trol the insect pests of the farmer? 

Will tobacco companies realize their re. 
sponsibility and cooperate by publishing 
continually as a national defense meas. 
ure a note of caution in the press and 
on their packages?—P. L. Ricker, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


DANGER TO COOK FOREST 


Sir: The Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters is definitely opposed 
to the building of a dam on the Clarion 
River which would destroy any of the vir- 
gin hemlock and white pine in the Cook 
Forest Park area. 

A preliminary survey has been made by 
the U. S. Army Engineers for the pro- 
posed Clarion River Hydro-Electrie Dam, 
in the Rivers and Harbors Bill, pending 
in the Senate Commerce Committee. The 
water level in accordance with this survey 
would be such that some of the stands of 
virgin timber would be inundated and re- 
maining areas would be largely made in- 
accessible because of water and swamp 
conditions. Again, there is a possibility 
of biological changes which would result 
in the early destruction of the old timber. 
Because of its age it is very susceptible 
to all manner of insect and fungi attacks. 

A water level on the proposed site to 
the elevation of 1,330 feet would result 
in the destruction of 111 acres of timber. 
A dam at the site selected would com- 
pletely change the environmental condi- 
tions under which the forest has developed 
during the past 400 years. If this dan- 
age would continue, within a period of ten 
years it is estimated that eighty per cent 
of the remaining large timber would be 
destroyed. 

Cook Forest Park has long stood as 2 
symbol of forestry in Pennsylvania, a re- 
minder of a glorious past and a beacon 
of new forestry accomplishments. It is 
a heritage which when destroyed, cat 
never be replaced.—R. Lynn Emerick, 
Chief, Bureau of Forests, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ns DIMOUT OF CHRISTMAS 

0 the 

LOMes 

nning 

year, A WORLD at war needs the joyous release which Christmas brings. 

ation ‘ . . ‘ — . - tg 

tees “Keeping Christmas” is the spirit of America. Wartime activi- 

d for ties, however, mean less time for shopping, so your Association offers 

a two Christmas gift suggestions to bring cheer to the recipients and 

Ons ° ° e 

thetje satisfaction to you as the giver. 

fruits 

con- , tins , 

No. 1—A year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS in- 

ir te. cluding membership in The American Forestry Asso- 

dite ciation. Your choice of any one of the three books 

tetng illustrated—at the Christmas price of $4. 

; and (Available on new orders only, not renewals.) 

Vash. 

No. 2—A gift package of all three books, usually retailing at 
$5.50. Complete in Christmas wrapping $4. 

at of (Books may be bought separately if desired.) 

posed 

Arion BOOK DESCRIPTIONS 

e vir- 

Cook AMERICAN CONSERVATION in Picture and Story. Edited by Ovid Butler. 
$2.50 Cloth Bound. 12 x 8%”. 160 pages. This Christmas there can be no better 
story than the story of America’s trees and related resources. AMERICAN CON- 

de by SERVATION tells this story — its land, its resources, its people .. . right up to 

pro- the present day ...in graphic pictures and words. More than 200 striking photo- 

Dan, graphs dramatize this epic of American conservation, 

nding 

™ KNOWING YOUR TREES by G. H. Collingwood. $2.50. 12 x 8%”. 224 pages. 

arvey More than 100 important American trees are included in this volume. Actual photo- 

ds of graphs of all trees, their bark, leaf, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of their 

id re- range, habits, uses and identifying characteristics, make this the outstanding tree 

le in- book of today. Designed for reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed 

ramp with cover in four colors. This is a gift that never loses its usefulness or appeal. 
bility 

result 

mber TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW. 50c. 

ptible 3x 8%”. 112 pages. This book of 99 attractive strip drawings 

tacks, aaa by Calvin Fader, pictures 38 hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and 23 

ite to famous American trees, such as the Cambridge Elm, the Charter 

result * Oak, The Nation’s Christmas Tree and others important in 
mber. Aesnitean Fercnnty Hesecistion American history. 

com- sig 

ondi- 

loped Make sure there is no dimout of Christmas. Choose one of these Gift offers today, using the coupon below. Your Gift will carry more than 

dan- a passing wish for Christmas—it will bring good cheer throughout the year. Mail coupon today, or send your instructions by letter. 

of ten ee —— ee ee ae eee 

a To: The American Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ld be 

Please send Gift No. 1, including the book checked: (| American Conservation 
[] Knowing Your Trees 

as a () Enclose gift card bearing my name as donor. [| Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 

a Te (}) Please send Gift No. 2, 3 books, in Christmas wrapping. 

pacon O Enclose gift card bearing my name as donor. 

It is é : 

Send To—Name Street 
can 
erick, City race " ; State 
burg, O I enclose $ , , Signed 
Street ee OE eee See we RNS 4 Nee Rew ce City State 
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BIG TREES 


KING 
CHESTNUT 


THE American chestnut, Cas- 
tanea dentata, is now almost 
extinct, due to the ravages of 
blight, but in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, par- 
ticularly in the Greenbrier 
section of Tennessee, a few 
great specimens remain. King 
of these, and without doubt 
the largest American chestnut 
in the world, is a giant stand- 
ing near Lowe’s Creek in 
Sevier County. 


According to Dr. Stanley 
A. Cain of the University of 
Tennessee, who nominated the 
giant, it is twenty-seven feet, 
three inches in circumference, 
four and a half feet above the 
ground. Another giant chest- 
nut in the same region is 
twenty-two feet in cireumfer- 
ence. 


Dr. Cain, who has made a 
study of big trees in the 
Greenbrier section, reports 
that giants are not exceptional 
in the virgin forests of the 
Park. Others discovered and 
measured by him will be re- 
ported in coming issues of 
AMERICAN Forests. 
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The American Forestry Association is sponsoring a national 
hunt for the discovery and preservation of the largest speci- 
mens of the different species of typical American trees. Lo- 
cate, measure and nominate your candidate in this competi- 
tion. ACT NOW to make known and save the largest speci- 
mens of America's trees. For further details, send for the 
Association's special announcement of this Big Tree hunt. 
Mail your nomination with records and pictures to The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, 919 I7th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Tennessee’s Chestnut—Still Monarch in a Dwindling Kingdom 
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PROPHETS of a few months ago who heralded no 


bottlenecks in the flow of wood for prosecution of the 


war are today choking over their own words. No one 
ean read Arthur Upson’s statement of the lumber sit- 
uation, digested on page 509, without seeing a discon- 
certing row of bottlenecks against the forest back- 
ground. 

The over-all picture is that by the end of the year 
war needs for lumber will be unfulfilled by some 
6,000,000,000 board feet. That represents an alarm- 
ing shortage. If expressed in terms of lumber in the 
average frame dwelling, it would mean a shortage of 
400,000 houses. And the outlook for 1943, according 
to Mr. Upson, is just about as black. 

Paradox No. 1 in the situation is that we have trees 
growing in the forest more than sufficient to meet 
war’s requirements. Paradox No. 2 is that we have 
existing sawmill capacity to produce several billion 
feet more lumber than the war is calling for. The 
major bottlenecks lie in between—in getting trees cut, 
transported to mills, and converted into lumber. 

The only bright lining to the picture is the hereulean 
efforts which governmental agencies and forest indus- 
try are making to break the bottlenecks. These ef- 
forts are on two broad fronts: one, to effeet economies 
in the procurement and utilization of wood, and the 
other to speed up the manufacture of lumber. 


* * * * 


One plan to break the lumber bottlenecks, about 
which nothing has been officially announced, is a 
proposal by the Department of Agriculture to set up 
in the Forest Service a $100,000,000 agency to be 
known as the “Forest Products Service.” The agency 
would be financed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and would be expected to cooperate closely with 
the War Production Board, the War and Navy De- 
partments, other government agencies and with pri- 
vate industry. As formulated, the charter of this 
agency would enable it to engage in activities designed 
to stimulate and supplement the production of lumber 
and wood necessary to meet war requirements. 

Included in these activities would be (1) surveys 
to locate available timber and unused mill capacity, 


(2) studies of transportation, equipment, labor and 
other problems hampering the production of forest 
products, (3) purchase of lumber and wood and the 
establishment of concentration yards where stock piles 
could be built up, (4) sale of these stocks to military 
agencies of the government and to war industries, 
(5) surveys of wood requirements and production and 
correlation of activities relating to them, (6) purchase 
of timber tracts, the building of mills and the manu- 
facture of lumber when and where essential to the 
war effort, (7) extension of credit to existing private 
mills to enable them to maintain and increase produc- 
tion, (8) seizure of plants of recalcitrant owners in 
emergency cases and operation of them under execu- 
tive orders, (9) making available timber now inac- 
cessible in the national forests by the building of 
roads and new operating plants, and (10) promotion 
of conservation by correlating purchasing and pro- 
duction centers with stumpage supplies, and when 
found feasible by requiring satisfactory woods prac- 
tices in purchase contracts. 

Although proposed back in early July, the plan 
appears to have encountered a bottleneck of its own 
in the form of interdepartmental procedure and gov- 
ernmental red tape in general. Naturally an under- 
taking so extensive in scope would have to clear 
through the War Production Board and have its ap- 
proval. The best unofficial information at this time 
is that the plan is on or near Mr. Nelson’s doorstep. 


* * * 7 


Another pertinent aspect of the lumber shortage 
is possible impacts it later may have on large tracts 
of forests reserved from cutting because of their na- 
tional park and state park status. Whatever danger 
lurks here will strike first at those tracts containing 
so-called specialty trees such as Sitka spruce in the 
Northwest and yellow birch in the Northeast. The de- 
mand of the allied nations for these two species for 
aircraft construction has become voracious and the 
situation as respects adequate supplies is critical. 

If the war lengthens out for several years and its 
demand for wood continues, pressure to invade na- 
tional and state parks for scarce species is a potential 
contingency that the American people may have to 
face, forbidding though the thought may be. As a 
matter of fact, one hears already talk of drawing 
upon the Olympic National Park, said to contain 
750,000,000 feet of Sitka spruce. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that extremities of war will not force this ques- 
tion and that the military will not make such propos- 
als until sure beyond all doubt that adequate lumber 
supplies cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
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TREASURES OF AMERICA—PEAK AND PINE, LAKE AND STREAM—TO BE CHERISHED AND DEFENDED 








“THY WOODS AND 
TEMPLED HILLS” 


By JOHN L. BLACKFORD 


Photographs by the Author 


CONSCIOUS that its sons are battling to the death to hold the most glorious 
heritage any nation ever possessed, an awakened America is resolved to play its 
destined role in the present world struggle with a tenacity that even the mili- 
taristic minds of its enemy cannot comprehend. American fighting men around 
the globe know that the richest prize the Nazi or the Jap can hope to achieve 
is their homeland, the continent of North America. 

History does not record an earthly empire of such wealth and grandeur as 
this birthright of a free people. Aware of this, Americans have confidently 
matched the fortitude of their nation against the regimented might of their foe. 
If frustration was experienced at first, it was because Americans failed to utilize 
the abundant resources of their land for its protection — resources more than 
sufficient to make it impregnable, resources adequate to bulwark any attack that 
might be launched against the enemy on distant shores. 

Only when Victory is won may America count her treasures of peak and 
pine, of lake and stream and shore as safe. Only then will the enlightened plans 
this nation has evolved for the preservation of its natural heritage be certain and 
secure. And after Victory, never again will Americans through complacency risk 
this heritage. By its magnificence, by the grandeur of American forests, rivers and 
mountains the pioneer traditions of the nation are symbolized, its strength made 
enduring and its future manifest. There is no more inspiring birthright to defend 
than this... 


Emblematic of the priceless natural heritage 
that Americans are defending today is Fairy 
Castle, in Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah 
(upper left). No other nation possesses 


Glorious Mt. Fay (lower left) crowns the Cana- 
dian Rockies in Banff National Park, Alberta, sym- 
bolic of the common interests and heritage that 
unite two nations in a struggle for freedom. Like 


within its borders so varied an array of natura! 
wonders, so readily accessible to all its people 
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the United States, Canada has preserved its his- 
toric resources for the benefit of a free people 
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As the Watchman, rising sharply above the Rio Virgin in Utah, 
guards the wonderland that is Zion National Park, so American 
fighting forces, flung out over the world’s battlefronts, are guard- 
ing America’s woods and templed hills, and Anterican citizens 
are awakening to the full import of greed-inspired alien aggression 
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At Point Lobos, on the Carmel Coast of California, the “Point of the Sea Wolves” 
has been called the greatest meeting of land and water in the world. This is America! 


A well of inspiration is the world-famous Grand Canyon of the Colorado, in Arizona. 
The great abyss exposes the earth’s oldest rocks and has added many chapters to 
scientific knowledge in the fields of geology, paleontology and natural history 
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The feet of intrepid explorers, of northern fur brigad 

makers have scarcely fallen silent on the storied Athabasca Trail. Yet to beautiful 
Peyto Lake, in Banff National Park, Canada, shimmering azure blue in the Valley of the 
Mistaya beneath the snow-crowned ramparts of the Rockies, the free peoples of all 
America may come on broad highways. Only full appreciation of how priceless are these 
woods and waters can measure the service of the men who are now fighting for them 
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is one of th nders of / a that there borders wid 
aches where w continue a primitive life and where native culture is 
urbed — as in Monument Valley in the Navajo country of Arizona and Utah 


Along the headwaters of the Thompson River in Montana, blue sky, summer clouds, 
a forest of pine and a flower-dotted mountain meadow create a parad 
beauty and peace. For such treasures, Americans will forever de 











THE WAR ON THE 


WOLF 


By 
STANLEY P. YOUNG 


The History of a Costly and Bloody Conflict Which has Raged Across North 
America in the Wake of an Expanding Livestock Industry 
for More than Three Centuries 


FROM the beginning of recorded history, the peoples 
of many races inhabiting the greater part of the world 
have been at war with Canis lupus, more familiarly 
known as the big, bad wolf.. When this conflict 
first began is buried in the dust of the ages, but the 
chances are that when man and wolf first met on the 
early hunting grounds it was war at first sight. For 
at least 2700 years the practice of mankind to reward 
wolf killers has been more or less continuous. Indeed, 
no other mammal over such a long period of time has 
been the object of so many legal acts stipulating trib- 
ute for its extirpation. 

What this centuries-old conflict has cost man is in- 
calculable. It is conservatively estimated that bounties 
paid for predatory animal control, including the wolf, 
in the United 
States, Canada 
and Mexico ex- 
ceed $100,000,- 
000. But this 
is insignificant 
when coyipared 
with the eco- 
nomie and so- 
cial disruptions 
caused by wolf 
depreda- 
tions. For ex- 
ample, it has 
been stated 
that wolves 
held back the 
development of 
the sheep in- 
dustry in Vir- 
ginia for the 
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For 2,700 years, Canis lupus, better known as 
the big, bad wolf, has had a price on his head and westward, 


better part of the seventeenth century. Certainly their 
devastating raids seriously affected the expansion of 
livestock westward across the prairies. All told, Amer- 
ica’s wolf problems have been so great and so threat- 
ening during the past 300 years it is safe to say that 
in no other country, in such a comparatively short 
time, have laws for the riddance of wolves been 
passed in such numbers or amended so frequently. 
Everything from hogs and tobacco to rum and gun- 
powder, along with American, English and Mexican 
money, have figured in the items employed at various 
times to reward the killer of a wolf. 

A long and costly Old World background in wolf 
control set the stage for the conflict which began al- 
most as soon as the first settlers set foot on the North 
American con- 
tinent—a_ con- 
flict which has 
continued in 
one form or 
another up to 
the present 
day. In the be- 
ginning, the 
wolf and the 
yuma, Common- 
ly called the 
panther, were 
the animals 
against which 
the pioneers 
pooled their 
efforts. Later, 
as development 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


swept inland 
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bobeats, coyotes and bears were added to the preda- 
tors to be dealt with. But, up until recent years, 
Canis lupus, the big bad wolf, was the great and real 
enemy, not only directly to human life, but to human 
economie¢ interests as well. 

From what can be gleaned from available records, 
it was in ancient Greece that the wolf first had a price 
placed on his head. Or at least it was there that the 
wolf bounty plan is believed to have originated. It 
was in this early land, it will be recalled, that per- 
fection in speed, strength, skill and endurance was 
rewarded by the payment of certain tributes. This 
was particularly true in the Isthmian and other games. 
The great range of the wolf as it foraged for food, 
compared with the small size of land areas in ancient 


Greece, plus a large wolf population, placed the 


their destruction. This land donation was in reality 
a bounty for hunting wolves. Two centuries later, 
during the reign of Henry IV, land was given for the 
blowing of a horn to frighten wolves, as well as for 
chasing them. 

In Scotland, during the twelfth century reign of 
William the Lion, the Monks of Melrose made a prac- 
tice of setting wolf traps. A bounty of two shillings 
was given by James I in 1427 for the slaying of a 
wolf in a barony, payable by the baron. Thus the 
baron became a sort of head wolf hunter. 

Ireland had its share of wolf infestations and dep- 
redations, which led to the breeding of the Irish wolf 
hound. The employment of these dogs, coupled with 
bounty payments, dealt the wolf population in that 
country a staggering blow. These excellent hounds be- 





The ravages of wolves early in the seventeenth century brought the bounty law to North 
America. Massachusetts and Virginia were the first states to legalize wolf killing 


Greeks in constant conflict with the animal. Trib- 
ute payment, being in vogue for many decades, was 
the most likely plan for controlling wolves. 

Old Italy, too, had a reward or bounty plan for 
wolf killing, but it is recorded that it was seldom paid 
by the government. Instead, the hunter carried a wolf 
skin, proof of his prowess, from door to door, and, 
according to Douglas in Old Calabria, received a small 
present, “half a cheese or a glass of wine,” from each 
householder. 

Edgar, King of England, in effecting a treaty of 
peace with the King of North Wales in 965, levied a 
tribute of 300 wolves yearly to be paid him. King 
Henry III, during the half century following 1216, 
in an effort to rid portions of England of wolves, made 
grants of land to individuals who would work toward 
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came so proficient in hunting down wolves that by 
1652 Oliver Cromwell issued an order forbidding their 
removal to the Continent, where they were much in 
demand. 

With bounty plans of one kind or another in effect 
for so many centuries in Europe and the British Isles, 
it was to be expected that similar plans would be in- 
stituted in the early colonial possessions of the mother 
countries. Many of the colonists in North Americ: 
were fully versed in the operations of bounty schemes, 
and they lost little time putting them into effect when 
livestock was introduced. It is recorded that in 1609, 
two years after the founding of Jamestown Colony, 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine were brought over 
from England. The eattle multiplied rapidly, largely 
because of legislation prohibiting their slaughter, but 
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sheep suffered from the ravages of wolves. The same 
situation prevailed in the Plymouth Colony in Massa- 
chusetts, where the wolf was quickly and thoroughly 
outlawed. So thoroughly, in fact, that the colonial 
lawmakers of Massachusetts adopted the first bounty 
law in America—a law designed to exterminate the 
wolf. This was in 1630, two years before Virginia 
legalized payments for wolf killing. After Virginia, 
bounties were adopted by New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The laws of these four states were subsequent- 
ly used as models for the various wolf bounty acts 
adopted throughout North America. 

Pennsylvania, under the governorship of William 
Penn, employed professional wolf hunters, probably 
the first in America. George 
Washington, desiring to 
increase and improve the 
American brand of sheep, 
expressed the viewpoint, to 
which Thomas Jefferson 
subscribed, that the eastern 
United States could never 
be a great sheep country 
because of the heavy infes- 
tation of wolves “which 
cannot be extirpated.” In 
this he was partly right, 
for in the final analysis it 
was not the bounty killing 
of wolves that effected 
their final elimination so 
much as it was the destruc- 
tion of their habitat. 

The Massachusetts wolf 
bounty law was promulgat- 
ed by “A Court of Assis- 
tants, holden att Boston, lion. 
November 9th, 1630,” 
whereby “It is ordered, 
that any Englishe man that killeth a wolfe in any pte 
within the lymitts of this pattent shall have allowed 
him 1d (one penny) for euy beast & horse, & ob. 
(a half penny) for euy weaned swyne & goate in euy 
plantacons. .. .” 

This ingenious attempt to assess the bounty tax 
according to the number of domestic animals on a 
“plantacon” was repealed in 1632. New laws fol- 
lowed, however, providing for an increase in bounty 
and giving encouragement to the killing of wolves 
by dogs. “Every man that kills a wolfe with hounds,” 
ruled the General Court in 1640, “shall have 40s 
alowed him, & whosoever kils a wolfe with trap, 
peece, or other engine, shall have 10s alowed him, to 
bee paid by that towne where the wolfe is killed, & 
if hee bee kiled out of any towne bounds, it shalbee 
paid by the Treasurer.” 

This regulation remained in operation only eight 
months, chiefly, it appears, because of general dis- 
satisfaction over the fact that any keeper of suit- 
able hunting dogs was exempted from taxation for 
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Partner in crime to the wolf was the puma, 
commonly called the panther or mountain 


He, too, paid for his depredations 


bounty payments. 

A special inducement was offered Indian hunters 
in 1644 in the form of a bounty of one bushel of 
corn or three quarts of wine for each wolf killed, 
payable by the town constable, provided the Indian 
could prove that the wolf was taken within the town 
limits. The word town, of course, referred in those 
days to a geographical area that might contain sey- 
eral villages and many farms. 

Apparently corn and wine were not too attractive 
to the Indian, for in 1645 it was observed that “great 
losse and damage doth befall ye comon wealth by 
’ Therefore, it was ordered that 
any person “either English or Indian” be paid ten 

shillings for a wolf hide. 
At the same time various 


reason of wolues.’ 


schemes were tried in 
sharing payment between 
the towns and the colony, 
or “county.” In some 
eases, the treasurer of the 
colonial government paid 
the whole amount, in 
others the town was re- 
sponsible, and under still 
another plan the responsi- 
bility was divided, the 
town paying two-thirds of 
each bounty. 

The Indian, however, 
shared equal bounty privi- 
leges only for a_ short 
time. By 1648 the amount 
allowed the white man for 
each wolf was increased to 
thirty shillings; the red 
man was given but twen- 
ty. At the same time the 
Court provided for wolf 
dogs to be kept at public expense—probably the first 
authorization of its kind in North America. In this 
the selectmen of the towns were authorized to pur- 
chase with public funds as many wolfing dogs as 
they might choose. The authorities were to “impose 
the keeping of them” on whatever citizens they saw 
fit. No other dogs were to be allowed in town except 
by the selectmen’s permission. An interesting pro- 
vision was added that no magistrate could be com- 
pelled to give up his dog, nor could he be forced to 
harbor any of the wolf hounds. 

The variety of these enactments tried out in the 
first eighteen years of the existence of the General 
Court, give ample evidence of wolf depredations in 
the early days of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Twelve separate pieces of legislation relative to 
bounty payments were adopted during this period in 
an effort to destroy the wolves. And more were to 
follow. In fact, bounty laws on wolves remained in 
effect almost continuously for more than two cen- 
turies after 1661. 
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The reward for each grown wolf increased to $15 
for most of the sixty-year period from 1780 to 1840. 
Payment was made to claimants by the towns, which 
were reimbursed by the treasurer of the province. 
Under the law of 1817, this state bounty could be 
supplemented by additions from the treasury of any 
town through action of the voters at regular town 
meetings. 

The Massachusetts code of 1860 provided that 
towns might vote such sums as “they judge neces- 
sary ... for encouraging the destruction of ‘noxious 
animals.’ ” This permissive regulation is included al- 
so in the code of 1882, after which date the nuisance 
of “noxious animals,” including wolves, seems to 
have declined to the point where legislation was no 
longer necessary. 

Virginia lawmakers, comparable to those of Mass- 
achusetts, changed the wolf bounty act many times 
as the colony increased in population, as well as in 
numbers of its livestock. Of all the states, includ- 
ing also all of the Canadian provinces, Virginia has 
had wolf bounties upon its statute books for the 
longest time—from 1652 to 1939—a period of 308 
years. 

The original wolf bounty laws for the Virginia 
colony are unique. The first, enacted by the Grand 
Assembly on September 4, 1632, at James City, as 
present-day Jamestown was known, provided that 
“Noe man shail kill any wild swyne out of the for- 
rest or woods . . . without leave or lycense from the 
Governor. But it is thought convenient that any 
man be permitted to kill deare or other wild beasts 
or fowls in the common woods, forrests, or rivers in 
regard that thereby the inhabitants may be trained 
in the use of theire armes, the Indians kept from 
our plantations, and the wolves and other vermin de- 
stroyed. And for encouragement to destroy the wolves, 
it is thought that whosoever shall kill a wolfe, and 
bringe in his 
head to the 
commander, it 
shall be lawfull 
for such per- 
son or persons 
for every wolfe 
soe kild, to kill 
also one wild 
hogg and take 
the same for 
his owne use.” 

In these early 
days of the 
Jamestown Col- 
ony hogs and 
other livestock 
ran wild, re- 
ceiving no spe- 
cial care. They 
were consid- 
ered commun- 
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ity property and only under certain conditions or 
when times were particularly hard were they per- 
mitted to be taken for essential meat. Therefore, the 
right to kill one wild hog from this livestock sanctuary 
as compensation for killing a wolf played an impor- 
tant part in the Virginia bounty scheme—for a time. 

In 1646, the colonists either lost their taste for pork 
or meat generally was plentiful, for the Assembly 
was moved to order that “Whereas many losses are 
lately received by the inhabitants by reason of wolves 
which do haunt and frequent their plantations; for 
the better prevention and for the destroying of them, 
it is inacted that what person soever shall after pub- 
lication hereof kill a wolfe and bring in the head to 
any commissioner upon certificate of the said com- 
missioner to the county court he or they shall receive 
one hundred pounds of tob’o. for soe doeing to bee 
raysed out of the county where the wolf is killed.” 

Since tobacco was by far the most widely used cur- 
rency in Virginia at that time, it would seem that its 
use in payment for wolf killing was effective, for it 
continued in use for a century and a half. Not until 
1744 was a cash payment offered—six shillings for 
an old wolf and two shillings, six pence for a young 
one. The tax to meet these awards could be collected 
in money or in grain. A bounty payable in dollars 
does not appear until 1798, when seven counties were 
permitted to offer $4 for an old wolf, $2 for a young 
one, and eight other counties were allowed bounties 
of $10 and $5. 

Another plan tried in Virginia was an assessment 
or order on the Indians to capture a specified num- 
ber of wolves during the year. Seventeen groups of 
Indians, estimated to have 725 hunters, were “en- 
joyned and assessed to bring “145 wolves an- 
nually for a reward of 100 pounds of tobacco a wolf. 
This scheme was adopted in 1668, but was discard- 
ed the following year since it had “not produced 
the effects as 
were hoped and 
desired.’’ No 
statement is in- 
cluded as_ to 
whether the 
red men resent- 
ed the compul- 
sion or were 
just not inter- 
ested in the 
hopes and de- 
sires of the col- 
onists. 

On more 
than sixty dif- 
ferent occa- 
sions, over a 
period of three 
centuries, Vir- 

(Continuing 
on page 526) 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
The author, one of the country’s outstanding 
authorities on wolves, brings one in alive 
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WOMEN 


IN THE WOODS 


Sawmills and Logging Camps of the Pacific Northwest, Facing Critical 
Labor Shortages, are Now Employing Women — and With Good Results 


By MARY HORNADAY 


WOMEN with keen eyes and level heads are donning 
slacks and helping to solve a serious manpower short- 
age in the lumber industries of the Northwest. With 
United Nations demands for lumber mounting daily 
and three men now doing the work of five in the 
woods and sawmills, lumber companies are beginning 
to hire women for almost every kind of job that 
doesn’t require physical strength. 

Brawny men in the sawmills and even in isolated 
logging camps are no longer surprised to find women 
working next to them. Some are wives of men who 
have gone into the military services; others are taking 
the place of men lured off to the numerous airplane 
and shipyards of the Northwest before the War Man- 
power Commission began to require “certificates of 
separation.” 

Some companies, of course, have been employing 
women for certain types of work in the sawmills for 
a decade or more. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, of Longview, Washington, for example, has 
been using them since 1929 in racking, tying, trim 
pulling and grade marking. But to many other firms, 
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Racking lumber in a planing mill—women make 
fewer mistakes and do a neater job than men 
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such as the St. Paul Tacoma Lumber Company at 
Tacoma, Washington, women workers are a distinct 
novelty. 

Veteran employees of the St. Paul Tacoma Com- 
pany recall that in the last war a few women came 
into the lumber yard to pull weeds. Now the company 
is ready to take on women in a dozen jobs in its 
yards and for certain duties in the forest. 

Even with draft deferments promised for any man 
needed in the woods, lumber companies must employ 
women if they are to overcome lagging production 
schedules, Harry Naubert, personnel director for the 
St. Paul Tacoma Company, told a group of news- 
paperwomen who recently toured war plants from 
coast to coast under the direction of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

The Weyerhaeuser Company, which has been pio- 
neering in the use of women, reported that there are 
many jobs they are doing satisfactorily at Longview. 
In the planing mill, for instance, they have been 
found to misrack a smaller percentage of lumber 
than men, and they do neater stacking. In the be- 
ginning women’s work at 
Weyerhaeuser was limited 
to the planing mill. When 
men began to go to war 
and to the shipyards, how- 
ever, they were employed 
on any jobs which they are 
physically able to handle. 
Today they are working in 
all departments and on all 
shifts. 

In the sawmills, women 
straighten lumber on the 
chains, operate the gang- 
saw lineup, clean up and 
pull lumber on the green 
chains. They run_ the 
“locies” in the yard; work 
in the framing depart- 
ment; load cars in the 
pres-to-logs plant. In the 
dry kiln department, wom- 
en are engaged in clean-up 
work and one is a machine 
operator at the unstackers. 
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In the salvage department, they are cleaning and clas- 
sifying parts. 

They are taking orders in the shipping department. 
Out on the cargo deck they are grade marking and 
end painting. In the planing mill, their old strong- 
hold, women pull lumber on the rip chain, feed mould- 
ers, on-the-end matchers, and other machines. 

Much of the work in the woods is too fast, heavy 
and difficult for women. Also there’s the problem of 
convincing rough-and-ready foremen that lumber 
camps are the place for women. Nevertheless, in 
some parts of Oregon, women are even replacing 
men on logging crews. 

Mr. Naubert frankly admitted to newspaperwomen 
in Tacoma that he had run into the problem of fore- 
men who weren’t too keen to have women in their 
camps. “If I can sell our foremen on the idea we 
will have women on our crews within thirty or sixty 
days,” he promised. 

In the Oregon forests girls are making $1.17 an 
hour as “whistle-punks,” blowing steam whistles to 
signal the logging crew. They are also taking jobs 
as “flunkies,” or cooks, and as bedmakers in the log- 
ging camps. 

Luinbering is full of traditions that women will have 
to learn if they are to be around the camps and mills 
very long. Also, the lumberman has a lingo all his 
own. Eventually he may have to hold classes to teach 
his language to the women, just as veteran airplane 
men are doing for the girls in the aireraft plants of 
Southern California. 

Jobs opening up in the lumber industry will afford 
opportunities for husky girls so often spurned in the 
aireraft plants where the emphasis is on agility and 
stature that will fit into an airplane cockpit. Mr. 
Naubert said he would expect women he hired to weigh 
between 150 and 160 pounds. Women in the twenty 
to thirty-five age group are preferred at the present 
time, but as in other war work there is a possibility 
that the age range may be widened as the demand for 
women’s services grows. 

Women workers differ widely in temperament. 
Some are seen hastening to their jobs with the en- 
thusiasm of youth going about a great adventure. 
Others approach with the purposeful tread of those 
who have seen their nation’s need and are doing 
their duty. 

Steady nerves and a firm grip are necessities for 
women lumber workers. The forest, where giant trees 
are felled, and the mill, with its whirring saws and 
fast-moving belts, are far removed from housekeep- 
ing—even when the baby cries, the tea kettle boils 
over and the grocery boy is at the door all at once. 

Because their jobs entail considerable climbing and 
danger from belts and saws, the women have gener- 
ally taken to wearing slacks and sweaters to work. 
Leather lumber jackets are usually taken along to 
the forests. 

In most cases, the West Coast lumber companies 
are paying women the same wages paid men in their 
brackets. This practice is in keeping with War Labor 
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Strong arms are needed to pull and 
straighten lumber on sawmill chains 


In the framing plant, steady 
nerves and a firm grip are essential 
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Board rulings against wage discriminations because 
of sex. In the mills, the girls make about $6.60 a day; 
in the forests about $150 a month plus maintenance. 
Harry E. Morgan, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Company’s Longview branch, pays tribute to the 
women in his plant thusly: 
“Work in a lumber mill is entirely foreign to most 


women, and it 
is gratifying to 
see how easily 
they adjust 
themselves to 
their surround- 
ings and how 
quickly they 
become _ profi- 
cient in their 
jobs. 

“This sue- 
cess is not en- 
tirely due _ to 
the women, 
however, be- 
zause_ they 
have had many 
hours of in- 
struction from 
the men who 
work with 
them and from 
their foremen. 
This coopera- 
tive spirit has 
never been so 
evident at our 
plant as dur- 
ing the past 
six months, 
with both men 
and women 
putting their 
shoulders to 
the wheel in an 
effort to pro- 
vide essential 
materials for 
use in winning 
this war.” 

To date the 
lumber indus- 
try has been 
able to employ 
all the women 


it can use. In fact, women have written from all over 
the country wanting jobs in the Northwest forests. 
Those who expect to see their husbands drafted are 
anxious to get settled in jobs. 

In time, however, a labor shortage, even of women, 
may develop in the Pacific Northwest. Shipyards, air- 
eraft factories and fruit growers are vying for their 


services. Need for women workers is already so des- 
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shows a willingness to work.” 








THE FOREST PATRIOTS 


William Herschell 


An oak tree, tall and stately, came down with mighty crash 

That scared the baby saplings and thrilled the elm and ash. 

“Pray, why all this?” the elm inquired. “What are you leav- 
ing for?” 

My country calls,”” the oak replied, “‘and | must go to war!” 

Then, while its neighbors harkened, the oak, with sturdy heart, 

Told how it had enlisted to do its humble part 
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“There's need for ships,’” the oak began, “‘to sail the troubled 
sea ; 
A good old wooden fleet they want—so they've enlisted me! 
Of iron and steel there’s scarce enough, which makes me glad 
indeed, 
s our Allies need 
I'll face the foeman’s frenzy with a zeal to do or die, 
As did the good old merchantmen in years now long gone by.” 


For now |, too, can help convey the store 


The great oak’s loyal ardor sent a thrill through all the trees, 

And soon a call to mobilize was hurried down the breeze 

One volunteered to be a bridge, one would a barracks be 

No slacker bolted from the lines of this brave company! 

The beeches, elms and cottonwoods marched off beside the 
oaks: 

The hickories said for cannon wheels they'd proudly serve as 
spokes. 


Soon all the trees but one had gone to muster at the mill— 

The one was just a sapling left to guard a lonely rill 

Yet, while it mourned its lowly state and thought existence 
hard, 

A schoolboy gladly claimed it for a flagstaff in his yard. 

Which points a wartime moral all of us should keep in view— 

That, — we re great or humble, there is something each 
can do! 


Originally published in AMERICAN FORESTS for July, 1918, 
when the forests were fighting World War | 








from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
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perate in Portland, Oregon, that one machine shop 
operator told newspaperwomen that “most manufac- 
turers will take on a greenhorn in five minutes if she 
Oregon had a first 
statewide registration of women in the country last 
February, but when they called for help to harvest 
crops last summer, they found their lists already out 


of date. Many 
of the women 
had already 
taken employ- 
ment. Seattle 
held a_ volun- 
tary registra- 
tion of women 
last August, 
but the num- 
ber who signed 
up was disap- 
pointing. 
Eventually, 
many lumber 
company  offi- 
cials predict, 
the government 
may have to 
resort to com- 
pulsory regis- 
tration and al- 
lotment of 
workers, both 
men and wom- 
en, to keep pro- 
duction sched- 
ules at a satis- 
factory level. 
Plant offi- 
cials are hope- 
ful that the 
women they 
are taking on 
will be more 
stable workers 
than men. Ex- 
perience has 
shown _ that 
they aren’t so 
apt to be lured 
from one plant 
to another by 
higher wages. 
Day nurser- 


ies to eare for 


young children may be one way cities of the North- 
west will increase their womanpower. A group of 
nurseries has already been opened in the Seattle pub- 


lie schools where mothers can leave their youngsters 


Part-time work has also been suggested by the Man- 
power Commission as a possible way of attracting 
more married women into (Continuing on page 527) 
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DRAWING TREES 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


ROOAAT | 
Early and often it has been y peor | 
3 i4 ° 


pointed out that the camera 
has largely displaced the 
pencil and the brush for 
taking the portraits of trees. 
Or of horses and society 
belles, for that matter. The 
modern camera is sO com- 
plete and perfect, so many 
persons have become expert 
in its use, and the typo- 
graphical methods of repro- 
duction have been so enor- 
mously improved that there 
seems to be no place left 
for the old-fashioned meth- 
ods of record. 


Yet all the while some 
artists and some tree lovers 
have clung to the old-time 
skills of drawing and paint- 
ing, believing that they could 
put something into the 
picture, literally, that the 
camera was missing. One 
remembers with a_ wistful 


» 
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Magnolias At The Hermitage Frank A. Waugh 


—Drawn with lithographic pencil 


smile the late William Robinson of England, voluminous writer on trees and 
gardens, who would never allow his magazine nor his books to be illustrated 
with photo-halftones, insisting rather on woodcuts painfully hand-made by 
competent artists. One remembers, too, with thanks, the beautiful etchings 
of native trees done by such eminent American artists as Alfred Hutty, 
W. R. Locke and Hans Kleiber. Prints like theirs have an esthetic appeal 
wholly different from the best photographs and, in a way, superior to them 


Without laboring the point one may fairly say that, in certain funda- 
mental ways, the drawing of a tree may be more representative of the 
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Sugar Grove 











—Pen Drawing 


object than a photograph. There are truths that can be discerned by the artist and 
emphasized in a drawing which, in a photograph, are obscured in the mass of other 
details, all equally emphasized in the best photo-print. Or a certain specimen, other- 
wise noble and typical, may have some fortuitous and uncharacteristic defects. These 
the artist with brush or pencil may subdue or omit altogether, while playing up the 
size and majesty of the tree before him. 


In the matter of environment, too, the painter or etcher has a capital advantage. 
How many hundreds of times have we photographers found a tree or group of trees 
of special interest and beauty but rendered impossible to our uses because the view, 
no matter how managed, was cluttered and crowded with electric wires, poles, bill- 
boards or ugly, irrelevant buildings? The tree lover, using his pencil, has no compunc- 
tion in drawing the trees and omitting the billboards. He may even substitute other 
features more appropriate to hts forest specimen. One of the best art teachers | 
ever knew, the late Charles H. Woodbury, always insisted that in sketching trees his 
pupils must express also their environment. In forestry this would be ecology; in art 
it is the simple truth; but the artist with his pencil has a great advantage over the 
forester with his camera when this simple truth is to be recorded. 
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Frank A. Waugh 











This whole transaction deserves to be looked at also from the opposite end; 
what happens to the artist? We all realize that a camera is a very great help in the 
study of trees. Get your boy scouts to photographing trees and they will soon learn 
their types and characteristics with an accuracy they could never master by unaided 
observations. But if your boy scouts, or other tree lovers, will take to sketching their 
trees and will follow it conscientiously, they will soon find that their habits of observa- 
tion are made much more exact and critical than ever before. This experience is 
universal and important. 


Not a word of this must be taken in disparagement of the camera nor in dispraise 
of the photograph. | have myself photographed trees almost the world over for more 
than fifty years, and | consider the camera indispensable. The only answer is that 
we want both. We want the best possible photographs of trees everywhere; but we 
also want good paintings and drawings done by artists who know these media and 
who—and this is very important—also know their trees. For an artist, to draw trees 
in the way we are asking, must be a close student of his subject and above all an 
intimate lover of trees. We all hope that everyone who has anything to say in praise 
and admiration of trees may be encouraged to say it freely, using his full vocabulary, 
whether through the medium of poetry, painting or photography. 








The Big Oak Frank A. Waugh 
—Etching 
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FEET IN THE EARTH 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


SOMEWHERE in the dim and distant past, after 
the earth had cooled and hardened, when seas and 
lakes and rivers were no longer steaming caldrons 
and life had worked its way out of the ocean, the 
job of roots began. Plants, spreading everywhere 
over the rock surface, began driving their roots into 
seams wherever they could find a hold, splitting 
granite, ripping at hardened stones and, along with 
ice, sun and wind, tearing the earth apart into tiny 
particles of soil. 

Then when the soil, washed by rain, collected in 
potholes, niches and depressions, the plants appeared 
again, thrusting down their roots to hold it in place. 










































Since then the roots of plants have been an all-im- 
portant factor in saving soils from erosion. Where 
roots of grass and trees and other plants are de- 
stroyed and the soil left exposed to ambitious ele- 
ments, the earth is usually removed in vast quanti- 
ties by wind or water. 

The dust bowl of the Middle West is only one ex- 
ample of destruction of the countless army of tiny 
grass roots which held the soil in place. A few years 
after the buffalo grass was plowed under and the 
land planted to agricultural crops, the productive 
prairies of this vast region were in the arms of the 
wind, swirling hundreds of miles across the conti- 
nent. The Soil Conservation Service, a huge 
governmental agency spending millions of dol- 
lars each year, was created for the purpose of 
returning roots to the soil, to stop the sense- 
less flow of praedial wealth into the sea. 

The two most important jobs of the indi- 
vidual root system are to hold the plant erect 
and to supply water and raw food material to 
the leaves or stomach of the plant. 

For these functions, a plant has two types 
of roots, the large, strong roots which support 
it, and the small “hair” roots which are its 
mouth. The latter search through the soil for 
moisture and tiny food particles, which they 
send in solution up the stem to the growing 
parts. 

Not so many years ago scientists believed 
that “cohesion” was responsible for raising 
water out of the ground many hundreds of 
feet into the air to the topmost branches and 
leaves of enormous trees. This theory was 
based on the “pull” of leaf surfaces from 
which the water evaporated. Recently, how- 
ever, experiments have been made to show that 
this cohesion theory is at least partly wrong. 
The laboratory doctors have discovered that 
roots contain powerful pumping units. For 
exumple, a tiny tomato root, no larger than a 
match stem, was found to develop a pressure 
of ninety pounds a square inch for pumping 
water into that part of the plant above the 
ground. 


Upper — A small clump of grass, 
with a thousand feet, helps hold the 
earth in place 


Lower — The prop roots and aerial 
roots of the Mangrove drop out of 
the limbs to set firm feet in the earth 





























Almost every type of plant has different or unusual root 
systems. And man has learned to use many of these roots 
in one way or another. When he lived by stone-ax and arrow, 
he found that some roots tasted good and at the same time 
cave him strength and energy. Others, he found, would stop 
pain in his body. From still others he secured dyes and paints. 

Among the roots man has learned to use for food are tur- 
nips, beets, radishes, onions and carrots. Today white beets 
are a source of a great quantity of the world’s sugar. Prior 
to the present world conflict, the United States alone pro- 
duced almost 2,000,000 tons of beet sugar every year, more 
than three times the amount of sugar produced in this coun- 
try from cane. Under the war emergency, this production 
will no doubt increase. Both bitter and sweet cassava roots 
are important items of commerce. The bitter cassava is said 
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The seed of a Strangling Fig found 
a resting place under a scale of this 
palm. Its roots sunk into the bark, 
extending earthward into the ground 


Although a member of the poisonous 
nightshade family, the white or “Irish” po- 
tato is more widely used throughout the 
world than any other kind of food. It is a 
root which came originally from the high 
plateaus of the Andes in South America. 
It was discovered by the Spaniards in the 
empire of the Incas. With those hardy ex- 
plorers it went back to Spain, spread over 
Europe and returned to America with the 
first colonists. It was banned in Scotland 
in 1728 because it had never been mentioned 


Prop roots hold this tree erect and are so 
powerful that their pressure has cracked 
the concrete wall and steps nearby 








The Banyan, too, develops strong 
aerial roots, dropping and lodg- 
ing them firmly in the earth 


to be extremely poisonous with deadly 
amounts of hydro-eyanie acid. Yet when 
the poison is extracted and the roots dried, 
this cassava becomes the basis of food in 
Central America and portions of South 
America. It has even been introducéd in 
Africa, where it is grown for the fine grade 
of starch it produces. The tapioca of our 
tapioca pudding comes from eassava. 




























in the Bible, yet today the value of the white or 
Irish potatoes grown in the United States is approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. 

The-sweet potato or yam, another important item 
of food, is not related to the Irish potato, but be- 
longs to the morning-glory, a family of beautiful 
flowers. This is not as valuable an item of com- 
merce as the white 
potato, sinee it 
brings to American 
farmers some $5(),- 
000,000 annually. 

Primitive tribes 
of the earth have 
many uses for 
roots. The natives 
of the East Indies 
still use derris- 
roots for catching 
fish. These, when 
thrown into the 
water, act as a nar- 
cotic agent. Fish, 
overcome by the 
drug, roll on their 
sides on top of the 
water and are 
gathered _ into 
boats, unharmed. 
The Cherokee In- 
dians used _ this 
method of taking 
ish, but instead of 
derris - roots they 
used roots of the 
red buckeye tree. 

Yellow jasmine 
roots, which are 
also strongly nar- 
cotic, saved many 
lives during the 
Ameriean Civil 
War. When no 
other drugs were 
available, the sur- 
geons prescribed 
for their patients 
a piece of jasmine 
root which  pro- 
duced a paralysis 
of both 
tion and motion 
throughout the 
body, but in no way affected the mind. With his pa- 
tient thus under control, the surgeon was able to 
operate skillfully and many times suecessfully. 

Tequilla, a native Mexican drink, is manufactured 
from cactus roots. The Indians of North America 
were said to have used a natural wood they called 
Amole when taking their baths. Rubbed on the body, 
it produced a lather which was both cleansing and 
refreshing. They dug the root from which this wood 
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sensa- 





Strongly rooted in the earth below the stone, 
this evergreen giant exerts sufficient force 
to break up the very granite of the mountain 





was derived from chlorogalum or soaproot bush, 
which contains large quantities of glucoside saponim, 
a iather-producing chemieal. 

'Your favorite brier pipe is not a brier at all, but a 
briyére. The bruyére is the tree-heath of the Pyre- 
nees Mountains in southwestern Europe. Pipes are 
made from the gnarled roots of this plant. The 
English name brier 
comes from briere, 
which is the peas- 
ant pronunciation 
of bruyeére. 

Plants sometimes 
have roots which 
do not originate in 
the ground. Prob- 
ably the most in- 
teresting example 
of this is the aerial 
root, usually found 
in the tropies. 
These roots are 
dropped from the 
limbs of trees. 
Where they touch 
the ground, they 
grow into the soil 
and become a sup- 
porting arch for 
the limb which 
drops them. Roots 
spreading out from 
this aerial append- 
age into the ground 
act in much the 
same capacity as 
the tree trunk it- 
self, gathering up 
food and moisture. 
In this way, one 
tree may grow into 
an entire forest 
which is dense and 
impenetrable. One 
type of American 
tree which drops 
aerial roots is the 
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J. 8. Forest Service banyan. The early 
Europeans named 
this tree after the 
Hindu merchants, 
or banians, who 
spread their wares 
for sale under these trees on the Persian Gulf. 
The mangrove forests of southern North America 
must also produce their roots in any way they ean. 
Before the seeds of this tree are released, they de- 
velop a tapering root system on one end and a plum- 
ule of leaves on the other. When the seed is dropped 
it falls right side up, sticks into the mud, and begins 
to grow immediately. Mangrove trees also have the 
ability to produce aerial (Continuing on page 527) 
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TO HARVESTERS OF THE FOREST 


EARLY in the war, President Roosevelt in sending 
a budget message to Congress declared: “It is neces- 
sary in wartime to conserve our natural resources 
and keep in repair our national plant. We cannot 
afford waste or destruction for we must continue to 
think of the good of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. For example, we must maintain fire protec- 
tion in our forests and we must maintain control 
over destructive floods.” 

A simple interpretation of these words is that the 
Commander-in-Chief accepts neither waste nor de- 
struction of natural resources as inevitable by-prod- 
ucts of an all-out war effort. With the lumber short- 
age becoming critical (see page 509) and with the 
War Production Board putting increasing pressure 
on lumbermen to produce more timbers and still 
more timbers, it is well to keep the President’s cau- 
tion constantly in mind. The old adage that haste 
makes waste applies to the harvesting of forests no 
less than to the doing of other things. We must 
win this war. If we ean win it with the minimum 
of waste and unnecessary destruction of our forest 
resources, the cleaner will be our victory and the 
stronger our national position when the war ends. 

Today forest industry is strained to its utmost to 
keep pace with war’s demands for wood. In this 
situation many well-informed people see the outlines 
of disastrous forest devastation. It is not simply a 
ease of what the forester calls over-cutting. Prob- 
ably in the country as a whole the total volume of 
wood, severed from the stump or otherwise consumed 
during 1942, will be less than the natural replace- 
ment by growth. But it does appear that in many 
areas, the old, bad practice of timber mining is com- 
ing back as a war measure; that growing stocks of 
ripe and unripe forests alike, are being slashed with- 
out regard for the future. 

It is reported that Germany is over-cutting her 
forests, and some may take this as justification for 
our doing likewise. Actually drastic over-cutting of 
German forests began the moment their longstanding, 
-onservative state forestry organizations were seized 
by the Nazi autoeracy. By 1936, over-cutting was 
rife. Every Oberforstmeister, who dared, described 
it with tears in his eyes. Yet the visitor to German 
forests was utterly unable to detect such over-cut- 
ting, unless he took the trouble to study the maps 
and timber inventories. Harvesting was still done 
carefully and with due regard for restocking. There 
was just more of it. 
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There is a vast difference between too rapid eut- 
ting and wasteful destruction. The first is a matter 
of discounting future tree growth because of today’s 
emergency. It can be mitigatec by a solemn commit- 
ment to take extraordinary measures to expedite that 
growth. But forest devastation is a hold-over from 
the land-clearing era—the removal of merchantable 
logs, regardless of the present or future fate of other 
growth in the forest. Its premise is that the forest 
has no future. 

At a time when labor is scarce in the woods and 
every hour’s work of every man is needed for log 
production, it is natural for the harassed operator 
to pay less attention to forest practices than he did 
a year ago. Yet he would not insist that the war will be 
won by such slight savings as can come from neglect- 
ing sound forest practices. The other side of the coin 
is that when peace comes Americans must live with 
local timber shortages intensified by war cuttings. 

The forest industries also will have to live with 
the judgment of the public. And, as has happened 
so often in the past, this judgment will be arrived 
at without much weighing of the pros and cons. In- 
dustry’s production record, in the face of unprece- 
dented problems, may be over-shadowed by the peo- 
ple’s outraged surprise at finding that it was accom- 
panied by unnecessary devastation and that industry’s 
oft-professed intention to practice forest management 
was lost in the all-out war effort. 

President Roosevelt’s words notified the forest 
industries that the American public expects them to 
treat the forests well, even when subjecting them to 
drastic harvesting. And they earry the implication 
that if private agencies and the state governments 
are not able to do a workmanlike job, the federal 
government may step in sooner or later to repair the 
damage. 

There is evidence that private agencies and the 
states can do a workmanlike job. For example, there 
never has been a year in which the forest fire men- 
ace was more effectively met than in 1942. This was 
a demonstration in which state and federal agencies, 
private landowners and operators, and an awakened 
publie participated. With like determination, private 
industry can do an equally good job in maintaining 
steady progress in the application of sensible harvest- 
ing practices. Clearly it has that chance and the op- 
portunity is of serious and far-reaching import to its 
future and to the future of the nation. 
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THE LITTLE GREEN GUARDS 


From Four to Fourteen, They are Turning in a 
Man-Sized Job in Oregon’s Forests 


By NORMA RYLAND GRAVES 


LEFT, right. Left, right. There they go with spades 
and shovels! 

It’s farewell now to the little Green Guards, for 
unlike Uncle Sam’s regulars, they are part-time sol- 
diers only. They volunteer for service between the 
months of May and October. 

They don’t wear uniforms—the chances are they 
don’t even know what the war is all about—but when 
it comes to spotting forest fires and preventing others, 
the little Green Guards are in the front line, one hun- 
dred per cent strong. 

The Green Guards are the junior division of the 
Keep Oregon Green Association, but are more famil- 
iarly known as “Guards” or “K.O.G.’s.” This first 
year of the junior organization finds thousands signed 
up to help their Uncle Sam. 

In the early part of 1942, the state forestry de- 
partment set out to solve a serious problem. This 
year—more than any other—they must curb the im- 
mense yearly loss to the state through forest fires. 
For from Oregon’s forests comes the wood that helps 
build modern battleships, that constructs steel-hulled 
cargo ships, that furnishes the new airplanes with 





Five thousand strong, the Green Guards, 
junior division of the Keep Oregon Green 
Association, were on the fire line this 
summer. Here is a crew ready for duty 
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spruce or other woods. 

Oregon must not only save the trees that supply 
one-sixth of the nation’s timber, she must feed her 
own fast-growing ship industry that, like a voracious 
Oliver Twist, clamors for more. 

Realizing the problem and meeting it are sometimes 
difficult—particularly in war times. With trained 
men in the forestry department daily being inducted 
into the armed forces, with ship-building industries 
drawing others, the state faced a shortage of avail- 
able manpower. This at a time, too, when the danger 
from saboteurs was constantly increasing. 

Why not use the Guards? Why not mobilize their 
sharp eyes to guard the big trees that build the big 
ships? The boys and girls would thus learn to share 
civie responsibilities early in life. 

How they responded! Over five thousand strong! 
No Lilliputian army ever set out to its giant task 
more willingly than did the little Green Guards. They 
must stand guard over the green trees, for if the 
smallest fire were not reported, forests might be de- 
stroyed. The Axis would be helped just that much. 

“Tt’s up to you in 1942!” From hundreds of slo- 
gans submitted the Guards chose this one 
as best typifying the spirit of their or- 
ganization. Have they met its challenge 
squarely? Judge by their record. They 
have cleared forest underbrush, helped 
build fire trails, and in other ways greatly 
decreased the fire hazards of the 1942 
season. 

In the early spring they helped dis- 
tribute 30,000 fire prevention stickers. 
This was the beginning of their campaign 
to placard public places and buildings 
with striking green and white posters 
urging everyone to “Keep Oregon Green.” 
Front windows of 5,000 Guard members 
blossomed forth with “service” flags—the 
green tree. 

The public was soon aroused and let- 
ters began to flood the main office. A 
city school superintendent asked for ma- 
terial to distribute to all of his schools. 
A member of a rural schocl board wrote 
in: “We are so busy with rubber and sav- 
ing hay crops that we haven’t much time. 
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But we will get the boys and 
girls together on Saturday 
nights and Sundays to talk 
things over.” From the old- 
er boys came offers to help 
plant seedlings. 


When this report came in, 
the assistant fire warden was 
sent to the small lumber 
town in the mountains. He 
verified the young captain’s 


story and took necessary 
Although most grown-ups 


object to keeping a strict 
record of their activities, not 
the Green Guards. They 
take particular pride in writ- 


means to curb the danger. 
Here again the alert young 
reer 0100 wa \ _ eyes of a guard possibly 
‘m saved the town from a seri- 
ous loss of property—per- 
ing down in their manuals haps life. 
all of the fires they have 
either helped put out or 
given warning through the 
proper authorities. 


Around their own homes, 
the guards are on the alert 
to see that there are no 
fire hazards. Even when they 





Thus in one fourteen-year- pee a start out for a pienic in the 
old captain’s book is this no- His job is to prevent fires woods, it is not unusual to 
tation: “I told our district —~and he doesn’t miss a bet find someone carrying a 


fire warden about the mill 
where we live. The sparks 
come across and burn up all our grass and flowers they are Green Guards! 


and we never have a nice front yard.” Although it is too early in the year to estimate re- 


spade or _ bucket—they’re 
taking no chances. Not if 
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Preventing, spotting and fighting fire isn’t enough for the Green Guards. 

They want to know all about the forests they protect, from the nursery 

where the young trees are grown to the logging of the great timber trees 
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sults, those who are directing the work of the Green 
Guards state that they have been responsible for 
checking well over a hundred forest fires, a hundred 
fires that didn’t have a chance to grow. And all be- 
cause the little Green Guards were aware of their 
responsibility as citizens. 

“T put out a fire yesterday and I have a new baby 
brother,” confided one Green Guard. All of which 
illustrates why the movement is succeeding. 

Originally the guards were organized as one means 
to publicize the Keep Oregon Green Association, a 
group of volunteer citizens pledged to protect the 
valuable resources of the state—forest, farm and field. 
In suggesting this youth plan, its founders hoped for 
only moderate success. Fanned by their enthusiasm, 
however, the idea spread until it has reached the pres- 
ent proportions. 

How much does it cost to join the Green Guards? 
Unlike most clubs, there are no fees, dues, or other 
costs. When they grow up and join the adult organi- 
zation, their annual fees will be one dollar. Or they 
may buy associate memberships for as little as twenty- 
five cents. But to the juniors, everything is free. 

Nor are there restrictions as to creed, race or color. 
Each guard receives with his arm insignia a manual 
instructing him in fire prevention, the reporting of 
fires, fire suppression and forest protection. He is 
also instructed on various types of farm hazards and 
how to employ preventive measures. 

The only request made of Johnny Jones is that he 
must sign the pledge. On the green membership card 
is space for this along with his signature, address 
and club number. 

But the thing that makes Johnny’s eyes pop with 
pride is that he is asked for his thumb print. Yes, 
sir—ee! A man means business when he joins the 
Green Guard. 

This last requirement has oceasioned many a smile 
on the part of state officials as letters containing vari- 
ous requests come to their attention. Take, for in- 
stance, this letter from an eight-year-old: “We have 
no ink to make a thumb print but we have tractor 
grease. Will that be alright?” 

Enrolled in the Guard are members whose ages 
range from four years upward; and while one nat- 
urally suspects that a four-year-old may not under- 
stand all the aims of his club, the older boys, from 
eight to fourteen years old, certainly do. This is 
their pledge: 

“As one who believes in the aims and purposes of 
the Oregon Green Guard, I pledge myself to protect 
the heritage of my State—her Farms—her Fields— 
her Forests. 

“J will obey all official forest protection rules. I will 
fearn the names of the nearest Forest Fire Warden 
and my local Civilian Defense Warden. I will prepare 
myself to detect and suppress fires in the area as- 
signed my unit by the Fire Warden. I will report all 
fires immediately, before taking action. I will Think 
Protection, Talk Protection, Practice Protection.” 
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Since the Green Guard is a state-wide project with 
no restrictions, its roster at times reads like a junior 
“Who’s Who,” for all the youth organizations are 
represented. Boy and Girl Scouts, along with mem- 
bers of the 4-H Clubs, have been particularly active 
in this project, their national leaders encouraging 
them to enlist. The Girl Scouts have made and do- 
nated 25,000 “fag bags,” to be distributed to smokers 
entering the forest. Large enough to hold a package 
of cigarettes and a folder of safety matches,—fag 
bags are a constant reminder to the smoker to be care- 
ful with fire. 

So that they may function more efficiently, the 
guards are organized in small groups, recruited usual- 
ly from the same neighborhood for quick assembly 
in case of an emergency. Groups of more than five 
members elect a captain, who must be at least four- 
teen years old. 

Appealing as actively to their young imagination 
as the thumbprint requirement is the promise of be- 
coming a captain. Then, like a real captain in the 
Army, the guard will be entitled to wear double bars 
on his insignia. 

Not long ago, a ranger stationed in one of the re- 
mote sections of the state was accosted by a tow- 
headed youngster of nine. 

“Say, mister, kin I carry a pistil when I am captain 
of the Green Guards?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid not, sonny,” the ranger explained care- 
fully. “You see, while the Green Guards are pretty 
important, they are just guards to prevent fires. They 
don’t carry guns.” 

Noticing the disappointment on the boy’s face, he 
added, “But you will be given a badge to wear on 
your coat or sweater—with two bars under it.” 

“Like a real army captain?” was the eager response. 

“You bet,” assured the smiling ranger, “Like a 
real army captain.” 

R. C. Kuehner, secretary of the Oregon Green 
Guard, believes much of the efficiency of the groups 
is accomplished through appealing to the ecivie pride of 
the boys and girls. As he says in his letter to each 
captain: 

“In the army every man has his job. Every Green 
Guard has his job, too. His job is to prevent fires. 
In living up to your pledge, you are as important as 
any man in the armed forces. 

“As captain of the Guard, you have added responsi- 
bilities. Your first duty is to inform the nearest fire 
warden, Civilian Defense warden or farm fire chief 
that there is a Green Guard in his district. Find out 
how he would like to have them help. If there has 
not been a farm fire hazard survey made on the farms 
in your district, get survey cards from your farm fire 
chief for your detail, so that they may be filled out 
and returned to him.” 

“Remember—the-Green Guard recognizes authority. 
The person in charge of fire protection in your area 
is the one to whom you should look for orders. Get 
your detail together often (Continuing on page 528) 
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WAR CREATES LUMBER SHORTAGE 


CONTRARY to expectations of a year ago, war de- 
mands for wood have come face to face with a lum- 
ber shortage of critical proportions. The shortage is 
due not to an over-all lack of trees in the forest, but 
to inability to get them out and to manufacture them 
into lumber in the volume and kinds required by the 
military. So serious has the situation become that the 
War Production Board has declared lumber to be a 
critical material and the manufacture of lumber as 
important as the production of implements of war for 
which lumber is used. Wood now ranks in importance 
with other strategic war materials. 

This was the situation revealed by Arthur Upson, 
chief of the Lumber and Lumber Products Branch of 
the War Production Board, in a statement to the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, meeting at Chi- 
cago on September 25. Picturing lumber now as 
scarce as many of the metals, he said that lumber 
production for 1942 is estimated to be about 5,500,- 
000,000 feet short of requirements, and that these re- 
quirements would likely increase while production 
would decline still further. 

“Based on the best information available,” Mr. Up- 
son said, “the estimated consumption requirements for 
1942 total about 38,000,000,000 board feet, made up 
of slightly under 32,000,000,000 feet of softwoods and 
slightly less than 6,000,000,000 board feet of hard- 
woods. In 1943 the situation will change but little for 
as present demands for certain types of military re- 
quirements decrease other lumber requirements for 
prosecuting the war will increase. Against these esti- 
mated consumption figures we had a production in 
1941 of nearly 30,000,000,000 feet of softwoods and a 
little over 6,000,000,000 of hardwoods. 

“Just what the yearly production will be by the 
close of 1942 must of course be based on estimates. 
There are, however, no well informed men in the in- 
dustry who maintain that either hardwood or softwood 
production in 1942 can equal that in 1941. Estimates 
of how much under, run to as much as twenty-five per 
cent. Using the more conservative figure, however, of 
ten per cent, we will have by the end of 1942 about 
27,000,000,000 feet of softwoods produced as against 
a requirement of nearly 32,000,000,000 feet, and about 
5,500,000,000 feet of hardwoods against an estimated 
requirement of about 6,000,000,000. 

“Tf we can arrest the present downward trend in 
lumber production, . . . we still will be short by up 
to 5,000,000,000 feet in softwoods and up to 750,- 
000,000 feet in hardwoods in 1943. 

“What I have just said refers entirely to sawn 
timber of commercial species, grades and sizes. We 
have in addition an unbalanced production-require- 
ments equation in certain lumber products. While it 
is better that I do not quote too exact figures, the vol- 
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ume of dimensional lumber of final quality needed for 
the aircraft construction programs of the United 
States and the Lend Lease governments, at the pres- 
ent time and for the next year, exceed the present 
rate of production by about two times. In other 
words, the optimum program of the United Nations 
calls for twice as much lumber as we see can be pro- 
duced under present conditions in Sitka spruce, No- 
ble fir, West Coast hemlock, Douglas fir and yellow 
poplar. 

“The hardwood veneer and plywood situation is not 
now serious but it could become so almost overnight. 
Recently Messrs. Kaiser and Hughes were given the 
‘go ahead’ on plans to build three large cargo planes 
using wood in part. If it proves feasible to build 
large numbers of these planes, the demand for ply- 
wood will greatly increase. Right now we estimate the 
capacity of the hardwood plywood industry, with its 
present equipment, at 180,000,000 square feet a year 
on a 3/32 inch basis. 

“Still a third lumber product of great war useful- 
ness is softwood plywood. Ninety per cent of the 
present plant capacity of 1,600,000,000 square feet 
annually on a %-inch basis is now going to preference 
rated orders of A-1l-j and higher. Each month, how- 
ever, finds a greater proportion of the output going 
to direct war uses and Lend Lease governments. 

“Tn addition to these, there are scarcities in several 
woods used for specialized purposes, as for example, 
white oak for ships, dogwood and persimmon for shut- 
tles and bobbins, tough ash for plane parts and han- 
dles, and both hardwoods and softwoods for heavy 
structural purposes. 

“The over all lumber situation is therefore not rosy. 
Production is going down, but it is not because the 
lumber industry is lying down. I know lumbermen 
and I see much information coming into the War 
Production Board that proves their patriotism, their 
desire to do their part, and their willingness to forget 
profits and business as usual. Production is not de- 
creasing because of lack of plant capacity nor of tim- 
ber supplies. With all other factors favorable, pres- 
ent logging and sawmill equipment could produce 
from 42,000,000,000 to 44,000,000,000 board feet a 
year. Except in isolated instances there is merchant- 
able and accessible timberland which ean be cut with- 
out destroying the forest, although I will admit that 
in some regions private stumpage is held at too high 
a figure. Other factors are holding down lumber pro- 
duction.” 

Loss of labor, both skilled and unskilled, in woods 
and mills, was given by Mr. Upson as the chief rea- 
son for declining lumber output and the growing 
shortage. He estimated that this reason accounts for 
from forty to fifty per cent of lumber production’s 
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troubles. In the South and West, where the bulk of 
the nation’s. lumber is produced, he said that major 
losses in mills and woods have ranged from twenty- 
four to thirty-seven per cent and that these losses 
had been intensified by inefficiency due to inexperi- 
enced replacements. Two-sixths of the labor loss he 
attributed to the draft, three-sixths to employment 
opportunities in the war industries, and one-sixth to 
a labor drift. 

The second reason for lumber shortage, Mr. Upson 
said, is the inability of the small mill to continue to 
run at total capacity, particularly in the South and 
along the Atlantic seacoast. 

“There are a lot of reasons for this,” he explained. 
“These include an actual loss of market because of 
the lower efficiency of the wholesaler, and the fact 
that the war agencies do not find the small mill; the 
inability to pay over-time; difficulty of the small mill 
operator in converting his operation to a wartime 
economy; a lack of understanding of how to secure 
his necessary equipment, repair parts and operating 
supplies; lack of finances; and a whole group of wor- 
ries, uncertainties and complexities as to what the 
government wants, future markets, reluctance or in- 
ability to proceed in the face of present difficulties; 
and finally some of the effects of the conservation or 
limitation orders already issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Careful study of the small mill problem 
is now in progress.” 

Also contributing to the lumber production prob- 
lem, according to Mr. Upson, is lack of equipment of 
all kinds needed by the industry to operate at highest 
efficiency. Where timber does not exist, nothing can 
be done about it, but I do believe that some action 
should be taken to arrest the upward trend in’ stump- 
age prices and to make locked-up timber available.” 

Discussing what the War Production Board is doing 
in its efforts to remedy the situation, Mr. Upson said: 
“We are attempting to reduce the 38,000,000,000 
board foot requirement figure by a number of actions. 
We all know that federal lumber specifications have 
been noteworthy from many angles but principally in 
regard to calling for lumber non-standard in one or 
more respects, asking for higher grades than are ac- 
tually needed, contracting all requirements in a few 
high quality species, failure to permit substitutions of 
species and grades, and up to recently awkward pro- 
curement methods and failure to stagger purchases of 
similar items. 

“Through the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
some noteworthy actions have just been taken which 
I am sure are going to help this situation very much. 
The Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Defense 
Plant Corporation, Lend Lease, and perhaps others 








DOGWOOD BLOCKS WANTED 


Farm woodland owners who have commercial size dogwood trees in their timber stands suitable for shuttle blocks 
can help prevent bottlenecks in the textile industry by marketing the timber now, the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. War requirements for military cloth and textiles have increased the need for dogwood, superior to other na- 
tive woods for use in shuttles, to the point where assistance of farmers is necessary to ensure an adequate supply. The 
situation, however, the Department made clear, does not call for sacrificing trees of esthetic value along highways. 





are banding together to improve their methods. The 
Lumber Branch has advocated that step, has provided 
information on ways of correcting faulty design, 
specification and procurement programs. 

“Besides cooperative work of that type the Lumber 
Branch is studying the estimated needs of the other 
large consumers of lumber. We have brought about 
changes along these lines which will make it easier 
to produce and to furnish lumber products of the 
kind such as are wanted and thus in turn to increase 
the availability of lumber or make the present lumber 
go further than heretofore. Three of the largest uses 
for lumber at present are military and defense plant 
construction, war housing, and building repair, in- 
cluding farm needs. These account for about 20,- 
000,000,000 feet of the estimated 38,000,000,000 feet 
requirements. We in the Branch believe there are 
means of reducing the consumption of lumber for 
these three general purposes without lowering lum- 
ber-use efficiency or actually eliminating needed con- 
struction. The savings ought to run as much as 3,- 
500,000,000 feet a year. 

“T am not so optimistic on keeping the requirements 
down, even with the above mentioned possible con- 
sumption savings. We are in a war to the finish. 
France gave us much timber in the last war, the 
British Empire was more timber self-contained. In 
this war we have to furnish not only all our own 
country’s needs but much of what our Allies must 
have in lumber and lumber products. We must fight 
on many fronts, not just from Turkey around to the 
English Channel, as in the last war. We need more 
boats, more airplanes, more everything in wood. 

“On top of this, more substitution of wood for 
metals has already taken place than during the first 
world war. On an annual basis it now exceeds more 
than the 6,000,000,000 board feet and has saved 2,- 
500,000 tons of steel, copper, and aluminum, and 
20,000 tons of rubber. The use of wood for national 
defense began three years ago, our direct aid to our 
Allies one and one-half years ago. That is as long 
as we were actively in the first world war. Thus with 
respect to our dependence on wood, we are today 
where we were about the close of the last war, and in 
this one we yet have a long way to go. There is no 
question, therefore, that needs for wood in prosecut- 
ing the war will keep pace with our efforts on the 
ove hand to increase and on the other to use conser- 
vatively our lumber production. Even products for- 
merly using metals are not yet fully in production 
from wood—such as office furniture and caskets. I 
therefore see nothing ahead but a continuance of cer- 
tain limitations and controls on the production, dis- 
tribution and use of wood as a raw material.” 
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INDICATIONS are that Christmas trees—at least 
northern grown fir and spruce—will be scarce and 
expensive this season. Reports from Christmas tree 
producing regions show concern by dealers over the 
war problems of labor and transport. In some see- 
tions the labor shortage is so acute, it is stated, that 
the annual harvest of Christmas trees will be dras- 
tically reduced. In fact, only in those areas where 
trees are cut mainly by local farmers as a part-time 
job is the harvest expected to be nearly normal. In 
either case, it is predicted, increased labor costs will 
result in higher prices for Christmas trees to the 
eonsumer. 

Restrictions placed on certain types of trucking 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, and a recent 
ruling prohibiting the use of flat and other types of 
open railway freight ears generally used by Christ- 
mas tree dealers, make shipments from northern 
forests uncertain. The ODT has authorized dealers 
to use boxears if available, but these have a smaller 
tree-carrying capacity, possibly as great as twenty- 
five per cent. Thus, even though the normal number 
of ears is available, which is unlikely, the number 
of northern trees on the consumer market may be 
reduced by one-fourth. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the consumer in 
many regions must rely mainly upon local or home 
grown trees. But even the availability and cost of 
these will depend largely upon the labor and trucking 
situation in December. 


Favorable Fire Season in West 


FAVORABLE weather conditions combined with 
tense organization on the part of public and private 
fire prevention agencies are bringing to a close one 
of the best forest fire seasons in years in the West. 
An outstanding feature of the record is that much 
feared attempts by the Japs to engage in extensive 
sabotage through the setting of forest fires have 
not materialized, due, it is thought, to unfavorable 
weather conditions and to public alertness and pre- 
paredness throughout most sections of the West 
where forest fires are a hazard. 

As this is written, no great devastating forest 
fires have occurred in the West this year. There 
have been fires, however, and many of them, but 
early October reports indicate that both the number 
and the area burned over will be less than in the 
average year. By and large, weather conditions, un- 
favorable to forest fires, is the major factor in mak- 
ing this record possible. While there have been “dry 
spells” in some sections, the West as a whole has 
been singularly free of prolonged droughts with high 
winds — conditions which have set the stage for 
some of its greatest fires in years past. 

Reports received by the Forest Service in Wash- 
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ington early in October indicate that fall rains and 
cool weather are bringing the West’s fire season to 
a gratifying close. There are exceptions, however: 
one is the Pacifie Northwest, where a drought which 
began in September continued unbroken in a large 
part of the region, bringing fire hazards to a critical 
point; another is the southern California area. 
Among precautions still in effect in dry areas were 
the closure of forests, postponement of the hunting 
season, and prohibition of slash burning. Other spe- 
cial alert precautions were being applied along the 
Oregon coast where the Japs made their only known 
attempt with forest fire sabotage by dropping a 
bomb from an airplane thought to have come from a 
submarine off the coast. 

Another critical section of the West early in Oc- 
tober embraced parts of Colorado, Utah, and south- 
ern Idaho. This section had abnormally bad fire 
conditions during August and had to contend with 
a number of large and serious grass fires in addition 
to many smaller forest fires. 

With the exception of the southern part of the 
State, California has had a fairly normal fire season, 
although there have been a number of serious tim- 
ber and grass fires none of which, it is said, ma- 
terially hampered operations of the many war indus- 
tries located there. 

The Inland Empire, embracing northern Idaho and 
western Montana, has been especially favored by the 
weather gods. This section of the West is normally 
one of the worst from the standpoint of forest fires 
started by lightning. This year there was a notable 
decrease in the number and intensity of lightning 
storms with a corresponding decrease in the usual 
hazard. On October 1 it was thought that the criti- 
cal season for this region was over. 

Reports received by the Washington office of the 
Forest Service indicate that up to October 1, fires 
within the western national forests, including those 
in Alaska, totaled 5,966 in number, as against 6,625 
in 1941 and an average of 8,360 during the past 
five years. From the standpoint of public care with 
fire in the woods, however, the record does not look 
so good in that it shows 1,776 man-caused fires to 
October 1 this year, as against 1,253 in 1941. The 
increase is recorded largely in California and the 
intermountain states and is explained by the Forest 
Service not as evidence of sabotage activities, but as 
due to the influx of war-workers to California and 
to favorable conditions for grass fires in the inter- 
mountain region. 


500,000 Acres of Guayule 


Expansion of the government’s guayule project to 
500,000 acres was authorized by Congress on October 
13 when the Senate agreed (Continuing on page 524) 
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ARLET OAK 
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Quercus coccinea, Muenchhausen 


BY G. H. COLLINGWOOD 






































of four feet. The crown js 
open and narrow with slen- 
der lateral branches which 
droop slightly at the ends, 
Intolerant of shade, the 
lower crown is often mark- 
ed with persistent dead 
branches. 

The thin, five to nine 
lobed, bristly pointed leaves 
occur alternately, are three 
to six inches long, three to 
five inches wide, and broad- 
ly oval in general outline. 
The sinuses between the 
lobes are deeper than those 
of the black oak, extending 
more than halfway to the 
mid-rib and are rounded at 
their bases. The midribs 
and primary veins are yel- 
low. The slender leaf stems 
are one and one-half to two 
and one-half inches long 
and cireular in eross_ sec- 
tion. Though members of 
the black oak group, to 
which searlet oak belongs, 
usually have hairy leaves, 
only occasional tufts of 
reddish pubescence appear 
in the axils of the veins of 
scarlet oak leaves. First 
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Devereux Butcher 
Scarlet Oak usually reaches heights of from sixty to eighty feet, 
with a trunk diameter of two or three feet and an open crown 


SCARLET OAK occurs naturally from Maine and southern On- 
tario to eastern Virginia, westward through Michigan to southern 
Minnesota, southward into eastern Oklahoma and southern Ala- 
bama and throughout the Allegheny Mountains. Never forming 
pure stands, it frequently appears in the north with white pine, 
white oak and red oak, and in the south with shortleaf pine, post 
oak and white oak. Its best development is in the Ohio basin. 

Known widely as scarlet oak, it is also called red oak and Span- 
ish oak. 

Favoring light sandy or gravelly soils, it grows well on various 
sites. Its large spreading lateral roots run so close below the 
ground level that they often break through the surface and be- ax : 
come exposed. Generally sixty to eighty feet tall with a trunk _ Maryland State Dept. of Forestry 
diameter of two or three feet, the rapidly tapering trunk occa- The trunk tapers rapidly, while the branches, droop- 
sionally towers one hundred and fifty feet and reaches a diameter ing slightly, are comparatively small and spreading 
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The staminate flowers appearing in May or June, 
occur in clusters of catkins three or four inches long 


appearing bright red and finely matted with pale 
hairs, the leaves turn to a rich bright green. Again 
in the autumn, they turn bright searlet and persist 
late into the season. The specific name coccinea comes 
from the Latin coccum, and refers to an oak gall used 
in making red dyes. It is applied to searlet oak be- 
cause of the striking leaf coloration. 

Appearing in May or June, both male and female 
flowers occur on the same tree. The short-stalked, oval 
acorns ripen in September and October of the second 
season. They oceur singly or in pairs, and are one- 
half to one inch long, with reddish brown surfaces 
often lined with thin light stripes. The mildly bitter 
kernel is nearly white while that of black oak is deep 
yellow. 

The broadly ovate, blunt pointed buds are one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch long, dark reddish brown, 
and covered with pale, fine hairs. As compared with 
those of the red oak they are broader in proportion 
to their length. 

The rough, nearly black bark is almost an inch 
thick, divided into irregular scaly ridges, and may be 
mottled with gray. On young stems and branches it is 
thin, smooth and grayish brown to light brown. 

The heartwood is pinkish to light reddish brown, 
strong, hard, coarse and a eubice foot weighs about 
forty-six pounds when air dry. Although inferior to 
red oak it is manufactured and sold with red oak and 
black oak for use in furniture, interior finish and agri- 
cultural implements. 

Reasonably rapid growing, scarlet oak has been 
planted widely in the United States and Europe as a 
tree for parks and streets. 





Devereux Butcher 
Broadly oval in outline, the leaves are 
smooth and have yellow primary veins, while 
the short-stalked acorns are often striped 





Nelva W. Weber 


Bark on the mature trunk is rough, dark 
gray or nearly black divided into scaly 
ridges, and is almost one inch thick 
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Natural range of Scarlet Oak 
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WINTER is probably the most critical 
season of the year for most trees. Ex- 
tremely low temperatures can kill young 
trees outright or can severely damage even 
large, well-established ones. Heavy sleet 
and snow storms, prevalent from Novem- 
ber to April in many parts of the coun- 
try, cause considerable branch breakage 
that either completely disfigures large 
specimens, or results in bark wounds that 
enable rapid invasion by wood-decay 
fungi. 

Although the fact is rarely appreciated 
by tree owners, much can be done to re- 
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PREPARING TREES FOR WINTER 


duce the possibility of winter damage. 
November is the ideal time to execute 
certain practices that will enable the trees 
better to withstand the long winter months 
ahead. 


Frost Cracks and Their Prevention 


Extremely common on young trees, es- 
pecially maples, elms, horsechestnuts, oaks, 
and planes, are frost cracks. These are 
longitudinal separations of the bark and 
wood. On large trees, many of the open- 
ings are wide enough to permit the inser- 
tion of a hand and may extend in a radial 
direction to the center of the tree. Frost 
cracks are most likely to form in periods 
of wide temperature fluctuations and con- 
sequently are most apt to occur during 
winter days and nights. They appear 
principally on the south or west sides of 
the trunk, since these are heated by the 
sun’s rays and a greater contraction gra- 
dient prevails when temperatures drop 
suddenly during the night. 

Though difficult to control on large 
trees, frost cracks can be prevented on 
small or newly transplanted trees by one 
of several methods. The most common one 
involves the placement of a protecting 
layer over the trunk. Newspaper, wrap- 
ping paper, burlap, or specially prepared 
kraft crepe paper have been used. The 
last, also known as “Tree Wrap,” is now 
employed most extensively because it pro- 
vides good protection, is applied more 
easily, and is neater in appearance than 
the other materials. This special paper 
consists of two layers cemented together 
by asphaltum and is sold in four- and six- 
inch widths, wound in bolts of twenty-five 
or more yards. It is wrapped around the 
tree in much the same way as surgical 
bandage is applied, at an angle that per- 
mits sufficient overlap to make a double 
thickness. After the trunk is wrapped, 
binder twine is wound in the opposite di- 
rection to hold the paper in place. Be- 
sides protecting the tree from frost cracks, 
the trunk wrap helps to prevent sunscald 
of the bark and reduces the chances of 
borer infestation the following spring. 

Painting the trunk with whitewash is 
another means of reducing the possibility 
of frost crack development. This method 
is not commonly recommended because of 
the possible damage to the bark, especially 
when too much salt is used in the prepara- 
tion of the whitewash. 

Wax emulsions are sometimes sprayed 


on trunks and branches, but these mate. 
rials are of greater help in preventing dry- 
ing out of the bark and in reducing borer 
infestations than in preventing frost 
cracks. 

















The trunk of this young red oak 
has been covered to protect it 
with Tree Wrap Paper, and a 
straw mulch laid to prevent deep 
soil freezing and conserve moisture 
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With particularly valuable young trees 
or recently transplanted ones, a good prac- 
tice is to mulch the area above the roots 
with straw, leaf mold, or well-rotted ma- 
nure. Such mulches prevent wide fluctua- 
tions in soil temperatures, keep the soil 
warmer, and help to conserve moisture. 
They are usually left on over the winter 
and either removed or worked into the soil 
in the spring. A newly planted deciduous 
tree collected from the woods should be 
mulehed to a depth as nearly equal as 
possible to that of the mulch in its former 
location. 

So much has been written on fertilizer 
applications in earlier issues of AMERI- 
cAN Forests and in other publications 
that further detailed discussion of this 
subject is not warranted. It is well to 
repeat, however, that trees kept in good 
vigor by frequent soil fertilization are 
better able to withstand adverse weather 
conditions and recover from mechanical 
damage much more rapidly than under- 
nourished trees. Late fall, of course, is 
one of the best times of the year to apply 
the fertilizers. 


Averting Storm Damage 


Tree owners in the Northeastern States 
need not be reminded of the disastrous 
effects of a heavy sleet or snow storm or 
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Rigid steel braces have been placed 
connecting the main branches of this 
old locust to help prevent crotch 
splitting during sleet and wind storms 


of strong winds. Hardly a win- 
ter passes that at least one sec- 
tion of the Northeast is not vis- 
ited by such storms. Here 
again, the layman does not ap- 
preciate the great possibilities 
of preventing storm damage. 

Trees with closely crowded 
branches can, by judicious 
pruning, be made more secure 
against damage. Without im- 
pairing their physiological 
functions or marring their 
beauty, other trees, with abnor- 
mally long or low-hanging 
branches, can be protected by 
shortening the branches, 

Where pruning alone does 
not appear to be sufficient to 
eliminate the possibility of dam- 
age, some type of mechanical 
support can easily be installed 
as a further help to branches in 
supporting heavy ice loads, or 
in resisting twisting and break- 
age by wind. Such support is 
effectively supplied by means 
of wire cables placed between 
main branches high up in the 
tree. The cables are attached 
to the branches by eyebolts, lag- 
screws, or screw eyes and should 
never wrap around the limbs. 

A number of cabling systems 
may be used. Perhaps the sim- 
plest merely involves connect- 
ing two branches by a single 
cable running between them. 
Where three large branches are to be sup- 
ported, the cables are so connected as to 
be triangular in outline. Anyone with a 
fair grasp of physical laws can do a good 
job of simple cabling. 

In cabling small trees, screw eyes are 
inserted into the branches, and the parts 
pulled together and held in place by taut 
steel wire. The strain anticipated when the 
branches are laden with ice or subjected to 
high winds governs the size of the screw 
eyes and the gauge of wire to be used. 

Large trees subject to sleet and wind re- 
quire more careful placement of the ca- 
bles and, of course, stronger materials. 
Such trees may also require some type of 
rigid bracing, especially if they have weak 
branch crotches that are apt to split. It 
is well to obtain the services of a profes- 
sional arborist for the more difficult in- 
stallations in particularly valuable trees. 

For more comprehensive information on 
how to cable structurally weak trees, as 
well as on problems involved in the care 
of damaged shade trees, it would be well 
to secure a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1896, which contains an excellent discus- 
sion of these subjects by Dr. Rush P. 
Marshall in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This is a thirty-four-page 
pamphlet which can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for ten cents. 
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QUESTION: We would like to plant sev- 
eral hundred searlet oak acorns in a gar- 
den ready for a long range replanting 
in future years. Should these acorns be 
planted this fall or early next spring? 
If the latter, how should they be kept 
during the winter? Should oak acorns be 
planted with the cups, should the part of 
the acorn which fits into the eup be at 
the bottom of the hole?—J. H. C., Ohio. 


Answer: Oak acorns can be mixed with 
sand placed in a loose box or flat, and 
buried about two feet under the ground to 
await planting next spring, or they can 
be planted directly this fall., If kept over 
until spring the place of storage should be 
moist but well drained. The depth will 
assure fairly steady temperature and 
freezing is desirable. 

When planted, they should be set in 
garden rows with each acorn at intervals 
of six inches and the rows at least two feet 
apart. Cover the acorn with about one 
inch of soil. Cultivate as you would for 
any garden crop and transplant after two 
or three years to the permanent establish- 
ment or into wider rows where the trees 
may develop further. 


The acorn cups contribute nothing to 
the fertility or sprouting capacity of the 
acorns. Neither does it matter in what 
position they are planted, although the 
little first root usually emerges near the 
pointed side. 


Question: I have noticed on some 
spruce trees,—black, I think—a kind of 
disease or blight. This blight seems to 
start in the lower branches on the end 
sprouts, killing the needles, later spread- 
ing through the tree and killing it. Can 
you tell me what this blight is?—Phineas 
Sprague, Groton, Massachusetts. 


Answer: Your description fits the so- 
called Cytospora canker disease of spruces 
rather well, but of course we can make a 
positive diagnosis only by direct examina- 
tion of some of the infected branches. 
This fungus disease attacks the lower 
branches first and then progresses up- 
ward. When the stems are completely 
girdled by the fungus, the distal portions 
die. Gum oozing in the vicinity of the in- 
fected area is often a secondary symptom. 

Cytospora canker is not easy to control. 
Pruning diseased branches to sound wood, 
fertilization of the soil in spring or late 
fall, and two applications of bordeaux 
mixture 4-4-50 at two-week intervals start- 
ing when new growth appears in the 
spring, are the best suggestions we have. 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


FOUR expeditions of The American For- 
estry Association’s Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness were successfully completed in 
1942. Seventy-nine men and women from 
twenty-one states and the District of Co- 
lumbia participated, bringing the total 
number of wilderness enthusiasts to ride 
with these organized back country pack 
trips to more than 650. Since 1933, when 
the first expedition was launched, forty- 
seven separate parties of Trail Riders 
have ridden in the wilderness areas of 
ten different states. 

The regions explored this summer were 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee; the Sawtooth 
Wilderness of the Sawtooth and Boise 
national forests, Idaho; the Maroon Bells- 
Snowmass Wilderness of the Holy Cross 
National Forest, Colorado; and the San 
Juan Wilderness of the San Juan Na- 
tional Forest, Colorado. This last wilder- 
ness was visited by the Trail Riders for 
the first time. 

Fifteen riders participated in the Great 
Smoky Mountains expedition in late June 
—C. L. Borklund, Carbur, Florida; G. 
Carville Bowen, Hyattsville, Maryland; 
John Cermak, Bloomfield, New Jersey; 
Miss Priscilla Chipman, New York; Miss 
Emilie Dublon, New York; Paul E. 
Gropp, Exeter, New Hampshire; Miss 
Martha B. Humm, Rocky River, Ohio; 
Paul G. Kreider, Springfield, Illinois; 
Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy C. Lane, Brooklyn, 
New York; Miss Cynthia Osborn and 
Mrs. Frederick Osborn, Washington, D. 
C.; Parke Payne, Arlington, Virginia; T. 
D. Reducka, Miami, Florida; and Miss 
Alice Rosenberg, New York. Harris A. 
Reynolds of the Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association, Boston, represented The 
American Forestry Association. Tom 
Alexander, Cataloochee Ranch, Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina, was in charge of 


packing. 

Thirteen riders made up the Sawtooth 
expedition in late July—Miss Lillian 
Bariffi, New Haven, Connecticut; Miss 
Carrie R. Doherty, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; Mrs. Pearl W. Dore, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Miss Helen K. Glaser, Butler, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Edith M. Harbison, 
Vacaville, California; Miss Helen K. Ket- 
terer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Burton 
Lawrence, Chicago; Miss Rose H. Neal, 
Detroit; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar B. Rosen- 
blum, Sharon, Pennsylvania; Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Shillito, Long Island, New 
York; and Henry B. Van Dyne, Troy, 
Pennsylvania. Shirley W. Allen of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan, represented The 
American Forestry Association. Medical 
officer was Dr. 8. Bernard Wortis, of New 
York. Claude Gillespie, Shoup, Idaho, 
was in charge of packing. 

The trail-blazing San Juan expedition 
in late July and early August attracted 
twenty-one riders—Miss Vera R. Bassett, 
Connecticut; David T. Beals, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Mrs. David Berger, Oak- 
land, California; Miss Martha H. Biehle, 
New York; Miss Emma L. Bolzau, West 
Collingswood, New Jersey; C. Arthur 
Bruce and C. Arthur Bruce, Jr., Memphis, 
Tennessee; Miss Helen M. Burke, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Miss Myrtle H. Carr, Lyons, 
New York; Mrs. Bernard J. Feurer, Kew 
Gardens, New York; Miss Susan Fleisher, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania; Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Galley of Wichita, Kansas; R. H. 
Galley, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Miss Roma 
W. Hall, Parsons, Kansas; Mrs. Fred 
Harper, Denver, Colorado; Miss Mar- 
garet Kenny, Bronxville, New York; Miss 
Ellen Peters, Brooklyn, New York; Miss 
Ellen V. Seaman, Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey; Miss Maude Louise Strayer, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York; and Miss Ruth B. Ver- 
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hasselt, Evanston, Illinois. Fred E. Hor. 
aday of Washington, D. C., represented 
The American Forestry Association, 
Medical officer was Dr. Fred Harper of 
Denver. R. E. Venuti, Durango, Colo. 
rado, was in charge of packing. 

In early August thirty riders partic. 
pated in the Maroon Bells-Snowmass ex. 
pedition—C. King Crofton, Rochester, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. Ward Canaday, 
Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Herbert T. Darlington, 
Jr., Glen Ridge, New Jersey; Mrs. Peay] 
W. Dore, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Mal- 
lie M. Faris, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Miss Caro- 
line Flaccus, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Glenn C. Forrester, Niagara Falls, New 
York; Miss Eleanor Florance, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Sam T. Hayward, Los 
Angeles, California; Miss Margaret Hens- 
leigh, Glenwood Springs, Colorado; Miss 
Martha B. Humm, Rocky River, Ohio; 
Miss Mildred M. Humphreys, Los An- 
geles, California; Neil C. Hutsinpillar, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana; Miss Lois Jag- 
ers, Big Lake, Texas; Miss Joan Jones, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; Miss Ruth Kel- 
loge, Yonkers, New York; Miss Elizabeth 
G. McCoy, St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. Kath- 
erine M. Mayer, Chicago; Miss Sophia M. 
Milthack, New York; Miss Wilhelmina 
Munson, Michigan City, Indiana; Miss 
Rose H. Neal, Detroit; S. M. Pineles, New 
York; Mrs. Dorothea Sheats, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Karl B. Smith, Wyn- 
cote, Pennsylvania; Albert J. Svoboda, 
Cicero, Illinois; C. V. Waddington, Wich- 
ita, Kansas; Miss Marjorie Ward, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; and Albert E. Wil- 
marth, Attleboro, Massachusetts. J. V. K. 
Wagar of the Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, represented The American 
Forestry Association. Medical officer was 
Dr. Lyman Hollingsworth of Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rich Thomson, Glenwood 
Springs, were in charge of packing. 
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CARLET OAK IS A FAIRLY 
LARGE TREE, 
USUALLY GROWING 
TO AHEIGHT OF 
FROM GOTO8O * 
FEET. OCCASIONALLY, 
HOWEVER, A SPECIMEN 
150 TALL AND WITH A 

TRUNK THICKNESS ~., 

OF FOUR FEET IS FOUND. 
THE RANGE a 

OF SCARLET OAK — 
COVERS MOST OF THE = 
EASTERN STATES AND 
EXTENDS BEYOND THE 


SCARLET OAK 
LEAVES HAVE FIVE = 
To NINE LOBES 

EXTENDING TWO-THIRDS 
OF THE WAY TO THE AAID-RIB. 


APPEARANCE, IK) THE FALL THE 
LEAVES TURN A BRILLIANT 
SCARLET AND HANG ON 
LATE INTO THE SEASON. 
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THE TREE PREFERS SANDY 
OR GRAVELLY SOILS BUT 
GROWS WELL ON VARIOUS 
SITES. (lS SPREADING 
ROOTS OFTEN GROW 
SO CLOSE TO THE 
SURFACE OF THE GROUND 
THAT THEY BREAK THROUGH 
AND BECOME EXPOSED. 
THE WOOD OF 
SCARLET OAK IS HEAVY, 
HARD AND STRONG 
AND |S SOLO WITH 
RED AND BLACK OAK 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF FURNITURE, FOR 
INTERIOR FINISH, ANO FOR 
AGRICULTURAL \|MPLEAMENTS 
A FAIRLY RAPID GROWING TREE, 
SCARLET OAK |S WIDELY 
PLANTED IN PARKS ANID 
ALONG STREETS. 
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Article of the Month 


AMERICAN TUNG COMES OF ACE 


By LYNN SWEARINGEN 








rupted vital tung oil imports from China. 


Each month AMERICAN FORESTS presents as a special feature an article which has ap- 
peared elsewhere and which, in the judgment of the editors, is of outstanding interest 
from the standpoint of the information it contains. 
AGE, by Lynn Swearingen, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has been selected for November because of the revealing 
light it sheds on the future of the tung tree in America, particularly in view of inter- 
The article is reprinted in condensed form 


from "Domestic Commerce" for June II, 1942. 


AMERICAN TUNG COMES OF 








THE South’s tung-oil crop will bring 
nearly $4,000,000 in new wealth into that 
region in 1942 if production reaches the 
10,000,000 pounds of oil some believe it 
may. There are indications that this op- 
timistie forecast will be borne out, bring- 
ing America’s comparatively new tung in- 
dustry to its very peak of income, but 
still far short of its goal. 

This new wealth owes its existence part- 
ly to our war with Japan, but not entire- 
ly. A few men have worked hard, and a 
few men have had some dreams; and from 
the few tung seedlings in America in 1905 
have grown the 12,500,000 trees which 
form the United States tung belt, extend- 
ing from Florida to Texas. But the trees 
in this belt are only a beginning, accord- 
ing to C. C. Coneannon, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which 
has done much to encourage the rise and 
development of the industry in America. 

Our consumption of tung oil since 1925 
has averaged more than 100,000,000 
pounds annually. The total jumped in 
1937 to 175,000,000 pounds, representing 
a value of more than $20,000,000. Dur- 
ing these years, our own contribution to 
the total never came to more than one- 
twentieth of it—failed even to get beyond 
500,000 pounds until 1937. Our peak 
years have been the last two, when we con- 
tributed between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 
pounds. 

What do these figures mean to the 
South’s small farmer? They mean, in 
1942 figures, a cash income of $80 to $90 
per ton for the dried tung fruit delivered 
at the mill. With good luck, and no late 
frost, a tung grower ought to average a 
ton of fruit an acre from his bearing 
trees. If he had a plot of three acres, at 
present prices that would mean from $240 
to $270 for each grower. 

There are many such small growers now 
in the South, and their number is increas- 
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ing. There ought to be 10,000 more; and 
an area of 1,000,000 acres in tung trees is 
not considered fantastic by those who 
know tung oil and its problems. 

Look at it another way. Ever since 
American industry discovered the mani- 
fold uses of tung oil and its peculiar dry- 
ing properties, China has been virtually 
Industries 
needing tung oil had their problems even 
before Pearl Harbor; but now China is 
almost eut off from us, our shipping prob- 
lem is acute, and supplies have steadily 
diminished during the last four years. 

Prices, reflecting these facts, have 
moved upward from fifteen cents a 
pound in 1938 in New York to forty cents 
in 1942. If a grower can get 320 to 330 
pounds of oil from a ton of dried fruit at 
the mill, and bring home press cake worth, 
as fertilizer, an additional $15 to $18 a 
ton, he has made himself a tidy sum. 

Usually, it is true, the grower finds it 
more convenient to sell his fruit to a local 
buyer; but one mill alone lists 345 farm- 
ers, who brought in varying quantities, 
large and small. The number of mills is 
This year there are at least 
eleven, where there were but seven in 
1940. Prices for the fruit vary, depend- 
ing on quality, but tung oil still means 
money in the pocket. 

Tung oil—or Chinawood oil, as the 
trade calls it—is an essential raw material 
in a multitude of industrial operations. 
Since there is no satisfactory substitute, it 
does not depend on fickle taste. Instead, 
its consumption has been steady through- 
out the years. 

All this sounds good, but it is essential 
tu offer a word of caution. Speculators 
began to enter this new and profitable 
field a few years ago, and uninformed per- 
sons lost a great deal of money. The vie- 
tims of various schemes were not aware 
that lands required for tung trees are 


our sole source of supply. 


increasing. 


cheap; that growing and setting out the 
young trees is not expensive; that trees 
will not grow on all types of land; and 
that tung growing, in general, has prob- 
lems which require experience. So they 
rushed to invest, with the usual conse- 
quences. If the industry is to escape an- 
other such set-back, speculation ought to 
be discouraged. 

The tung belt in America extends from 
the Gulf Coast back about 100 
wherever the annual rainfall is thirty 
inches or more; but a rainfall of forty 
inches annually seems best. The western 
limit is about the ninety-eighth parallel in 
Texas—say, near Houston. 

The trees need some cold weather, and 
they must lie dormant for a period dur- 
ing the winter. They are hardy after 
they reach maturity, and healthy, well- 
nourished trees will not die, even at zero 
temperatures. <A late frost, however, even 
if not dangerous to the trees, may kill the 
blossoms. Thus, the critical period, as far 
as the grower’s interests are concerned, is 
the time when the trees are in bloom. 

The heaviest tree plantings in the grow- 
ing belt are in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Florida; although Mississippi alone has 
three-quarters of the United States total 
of 12,671,344 trees. All are not bearing 
trees, of course—hardly a quarter, in fact. 
But of these, Mississippi has more than 
half. 

Although the acreage planted to tung 
totals 175,000, some of this area is prob- 
ably unsuited to the tree’s best growth. It 
is difficult to tell whether particular trees 
which fail to bear well are victims of lack 
of care or of unsuitable soil. On the 
other hand, agricultural research has 
shown that soil and climatic conditions 
must be suitable for the trees—a fact 
which explains why uninformed specula- 
tion ought to be avoided. 

Most people realize that by far the ma- 
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jor part of the tung-oil production goes 
to the paint and varnish industry, perhaps 
more than eighty per cent of it. But 
tung oil finds a variety of other uses 
wherever a good waterproofing is neces- 
sary—as in textiles (for raincoats and 
other waterproof articles), for waterproof 
concrete, as an exterior brick-coating, for 
coats, and even for fish nets. It is used 
also in the making of linoleum, in litho- 
graphic printing and printing inks, in in- 
sulating materials, in drawing inks, in 
soaps, in tanning leather, and at many 
stages of automobile manufacture. 

Tung oil finds a variety of uses in fight- 
ing-force equipment. It is used, first of 
all, as a waterproof agent in coating the 
hundreds of military items, such as shells 
for army cannon, tank guns, rifle and ma- 
chine-gun cartridges, and field guns. Goy- 
ernment specifications, in fact, require 
waterproofing for these and other items. 
Tents are waterproofed; vehicle covers are 
given a waterproof coating; balloon outer 
covers must be impervious to water; and 
Army airplanes use great amounts of such 
material. 

Navy airplanes also call for tung oil, 
particularly in the wiring and on the 
hulls, in order tu resist water. In fact, 
any surface of the plane coming in con- 
tact with water is coated with tung oil, 
both because paint is too heavy and be- 
cause tung oil provides the better seal. 
The Navy also uses large amounts of tung 
oil as spar varnish and for insulating 
materials. 

The strategic importance of tung oil is 
clearly indicated by a Presidential order 
issued last January prohibiting use of 
tung oil except in defense orders having a 
priority rating of A-2 or better, when 
used in materials ordered by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, or when used in 
connection with containers preserving food 
used in human consumption. 

The last-named restriction is in line 
with a suggestion that tung oil be used as 
an inner coating for steel cans to replace 
tin, supplies of which are now virtually 
cut off by Japan. Indications are that 
tung coating for cans has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and that future uses will 
require increasing amounts of the oil. 

The qualities of tung oil have already 
brought it into greater demand than any 
other agricultural product from the East. 
The total value of tung oil imported in 
1940 reached more than $20,000,000. 

Growing tung trees is not all velvet, as 
many seem to think. There are problems 
in growing the trees as well as in the 
preparation of the fruit for the mill and 
the oil for the market. Much research 
has been done on all phases of these prob- 
lems, and growers and millers no longer 
imagine that all they have to do is wait 
for the fruit to fall and collect the money. 

Experimentation has shown that trees 


will live and bear nearly twice as long in 
well-adapted soil as they will in poor soil. 
Acid soil is required, and good drainage is 
absolutely necessary. Of course, the trees 
require care, including fertilizing and 
pruning. But over a six-year period, one 
Florida grove produced an average of 
1,900 pounds of air-dried fruit an acre, 
and in its best year it produced 4,000 
pounds to the acre. Cultivation and care 
will do that. 

The trees flourish on otherwise poor 
land. An effective growth can be pro- 
duced on cutover land with annual appli- 
cations of fertilizer. When one reflects 
that soil erosion is a perennial problem in 
the South, there appears the possibility of 
an erosion check in tung trees. Further- 
more, some planters suggest the growing 
of leguminous crops, or even watermelons, 
between the trees—the legumes to enrich 
the soil, the melons to provide a secondary 
crop. 

There is even the matter of air drain- 
age to be taken into account. It has hap- 
pened that blossoms on one plantation 
have been frozen, while those on an ad- 
joining plantation showed no signs of in- 
jury. If the trees grow where air cur- 
rents have a proper flow, apparently 
their blooms have better chances of sur- 
vival, even with frost in the general area. 

The actual planting of the trees and 
caring for them are matters for expert 
advice, but the questions which arise can 
be indicated briefly. Spacing of the trees 
presents a problem, although modern 
practice prefers to limit the number of 
trees to about eighty per acre. 

Other planting problems concern the 
advantages of transplanting or direct 
planting; the actual preparation of the 
land; and weather problems, such as late 
frosts. Research continues into the prob- 
lem of frost-resistant trees, and scientists 
at the University of Florida have discov- 
ered that they can control the dormant 
periods of experimental trees, which is 
another way of saying that the tree sap 
does not rise too much until the frost dan- 
ger is past. 

The tree grows rapidly, spreading low 
branches, but seldom reaches more than 
twenty or thirty feet in height, even at 
maturity. Its trunk may be from six to 
twelve inches in diameter, or larger, and 
pale gray bark covers soft, white wood. 
Rare trees attain a height of sixty feet, 
with canopies sixty feet in diameter; but 
many low-hanging branches call for fre- 
quent pruning. 

The fruit, which drops from the tree 
in the late fall, looks like a russet apple. 
Occasionally it bursts open, exposing 
three, five, or seven seeds, which resemble 
smaller Brazil nuts. The seeds are the 
source of tung oil, which makes up about 
twenty per cent of the whole dried fruit; 
but in actual practice, only about seven- 
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teen per cent is obtainable, even by mod. 
ern methods of milling. 

American tung oil is almost colorless, 
neutral in reaction, odorless, and acid 
free. In these respects, it contrasts with 
Chinese tung oil, which may be decidedly 
acid, much darker in color, and may haye 
a more or less earthy odor. The differ. 
ences between the domestic and imported 
oils come about through superior Ameri- 
can refining methods. 

The trees do not seem subject to dis. 
ease, strictly speaking, but they are at- 
tacked by a few parasites, all of which 
are under control. Trees may, however, 
be retarded in growth, or even killed, by 
unfavorable soil conditions. 

From these soil conditions, the most 
dangerous result is “bronzing,” a nutri- 
tional disease resulting from mineral de- 
ficiency. The leaves gradually turn bronze 
in color and curl along the edge. Zine 
sulphate has been found to be a cure for 
this deficiency, and bronzing may be ex- 
pected to grow less serious as a tree de- 
stroyer. 

Other problems remain, however, one of 
which is the problem of preparation. 
Usually the fruit is simply left on the 
ground to dry; but if the season is rainy, 
drying is slow and difficult. Some grow- 
ers believe that if the job could be imme- 
diate, rather than prolonged three or four 
months, they could get better oil produc- 
tion. 

What does the future hold for this ris- 
ing Southern industry? The acreage now 
allotted to tung trees probably does not 
exceed 175,000, and 1,000,000 acres may 
be developed. Even a smaller acreage 
would give the South a third crop, and 
would diminish the dislocations which re- 
sult from too much dependence on cotton 
and tobacco. Diversification of agricul- 
ture, already having made headway, would 
come closer to realization and would bring 
a more balanced prosperity. 

Much waste land could be put to use, 
including cut-over timber areas, and 
eroded soil could be partially reclaimed. 
But the widest benefit tung could bring, 
say many planters, is that of crop variety 
and diversification. For a small grower 
to go to the other extreme and depend on 
tung entirely would be as bad as present 
dependence on one or two crops. Ex- 
pressed opinions concur in suggesting 
groves of two to four acres, which would 
eall for a minimum amount of labor by 
the planter and would result in a steady 
new source of cash income. 

There is no apparent reason why tung- 
dil production in the United States should 
not fill a large part of our domestic needs. 
The industry is growing; and from 1930, 
when there were 351,000 trees, to 1940, 
when there were 13,000,000, only a decade 
intervenes. Perhaps the hopes of the op- 


timists who foresee here a great new in- 
dustry are not wholly unfounded. 
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OCD NAMES STATE FOREST FIRE COORDINATORS 


STATE coordinators for the Forest Fire 
Fighters Service of the Office of Civilian 
Defense have been formally appointed in 
twenty states, the OCD announced on 
September 21. David P. Godwin, assis- 
tant chief of Fire Control, United States 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C., was 
recently named national coordinator. 

State appointments were as follows: 
Arizona, F. Lee Kirby, supervisor of the 
Tonto National Forest, Phoenix; Califor- 
nia, Wallace I. Hutchinson, assistant re- 
gional forester, United States Forest Ser- 
vice, San Franciseo; Colorado, Allen S. 
Peck, regional forester, United States 
Forest Service, Denver; Connecticut, Aus- 
tin F. Hawes, state forester, Hartford; 
Delaware, W. S. Taber, state forester, Do- 
ver; Idaho, Franklin W. Girard, state for- 
ester, Boise; Illinois, Anton J. Tomasek, 
state forester, Springfield; Indiana, T. E. 
Shaw, acting state forester, Indianapolis; 
Louisiana, Massey H. Anderson, state for- 
ester, New Orleans; Maryland, Joseph F. 
Kaylor, state forester, Baltimore; Massa- 
chusetts, Raymond J. Kenney, state com- 
missioner of Conservation, Boston; Minne- 
sota, Anson EK. Pimley, forester in charge 
of Fire Control for the state, Minneapo- 
lis; Missouri, George O. White, state for- 
ester, Jefferson City; New Hampshire, 
John H. Foster, state forester, Concord; 
New Mexico, Edward P. Ancona, United 
States Forest Service, Albuquerque; New 
York, W. G. Howard, director of the State 
Division of Lands and Forests, Albany; 
Ohio, John A. Bastion, Ohio Division of 
Forestry, Chillicothe; Pennsylvania, 
George H. Wirt, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg ; 
Utah, Paul M. Dunn, chief forester-fire 
warden for the Utah Board of Forestry 
and Fire Control, Logan; and Wisconsin, 
E. J. Vanderwall, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Tomahawk. 

These men were nominated through the 
cooperative recommendations of the va- 
rious federal, state and private protection 
agencies and state and regional OCD offi- 
cials in their respective states. 

Following a like procedure, the state 
area coordinators will consult with the in- 
terested protection agencies and OCD offi- 
cals within the state to select local coor- 
dinators for administration of the FFFS 
in county and other local units. On com- 
pletion of the state organization frame- 
work of FFFS, the state area coordina- 
tors will work with the state directors of 
Civilian Defense to develop procedures 
for OCD recruitment and enrollment of 
volunteer fire fighters. Certificates of 
membership, identification cards, and arm- 
bands will also be provided. State area 
coordinators will initiate training pro- 
grams to be carried out under the direc- 
tion of federal, state and private forest 
officers, and will arrange with the protec- 
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tion agencies for procedures to mobilize 
local units of the FFFS for action. 

Enrollment and organization of volun- 
teer fire fighters is expected to proceed 
rapidly, particularly in the East and 
South, to provide operating units ready 
for action during the fall and early spring 
fire seasons. One of the first FFFS units 
to be formed in the East is already being 
organized at Blue Ridge College, New 
Windsor, Maryland, where the entire stu- 
dent body and faculty of the college have 
volunteered for fire fighting service. 

It is expected that state area coordina- 
tors for all the “forest states” will be se- 
lected within the next few weeks. Re- 
gional and state training manuals are be- 
ing prepared. During August, National 
Coordinator Godwin held joint meetings 
with federal, state and private protection 
agencies and Civilian Defense officials as- 
sembled at Albuquerque, San Francisco, 
Portland, Missoula, Boise, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, and Milwaukee. It is expected 
that he will meet with forestry and OCD 
officials in the eastern and southern states 
in the next few weeks. 

During the summer fire season in the 
West, forest protection officers report, it 
has become apparent that the shortage of 
forest fire fighters is becoming greater, 
and that without the aid of civilian mo- 
bilization, serious situations could arise. 








TEACHERS! PARENTS! 


Have you seen 


“Your Oregon, 
Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow” 


by 
John B. Woods and Nelson S. Rogers 


* 


H™ is a unique textbook, a 
product of teacher-author 
collaboration, designed to intro- 
duce Junior High students to their 
Natural 
National in scope. Also it is a 


Resource Environment. 
vivid story of primeval—pioneer— 
present-day Oregon. 


Single copies $1.55, postpaid. 
Write for quantity prices. 
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PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


| Pacific PORTABLE PUMPERS 
FoR VICTORY 


Protecting America’s natural 
resources is doubly important 
during these busy war days. 


PACIFIC PUMPERS now be- 
ing produced by the Pacific Ma- 
rine Supply Company are going 
direct to our Armed forces. We 
know Civilian Fire Protection 
Organizations will understand if 
their orders cannot be filled im- 
mediately. 


As the leader in Portable 
Pumper equipment development, 
we gladly offer our facilities to 
owners and users of fire fighting 
equipment. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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RESTORING ALASKA'S INDIAN TOTEMS 


AS FAR back as the turn of the century 
students of Alaska Indian culture were 
deploring the rapid _ disappearance, 
through decay and neglect, of the unique 
totem poles formerly carved by the Haida 
and Thlinget Indians. It was not until 
1937, however, when the CCC was extend- 
ed to inelude the Alaska Indians, that a 
practicable way was found to do some- 
thing about it. 

By that time hundreds of poles and 
dozens of the huge and highly ornamented 
community houses had passed entirely out 
of sight, or were hopelessly beyond re- 
pair. By careful search in the brush and 
grass cover of abandoned villages and by 
painstaking 
handling, 


care in 
about 110 
poles, standing and fall- 
en, and in all stages of 
decay, damage from 
brush fires, and mutila- 
tion by vandals, were 
recovered for 
tion. 


restora- 
Important poles 
too far gone to permit 
of restoration were 
identically duplicated. 

Every old pole that 
could be found was first 
photographed in detail, 
the site on which it 
stood carefully record- 
ed, and its ownership 
determined. Then fol- 
lowed the tedious and 
diplomatie job of get- 
ting all of the numer- 
ous and widely seat- 
tered members of the 
group which 
owned each pole, to as- 
sign their individual in- 
terests to the 
government. 


family 


federal 

It was only then that pub- 
lic funds could be expended on restora- 
tion work. After this came the collec- 
tion of information on the history of the 
pole, including the year it was carved, 
the name and family connection of the 
original owner and the oceasion—such as 
the completion of a chieftain’s house— 
that brought about its erection. This of- 
ten involved intensive ferreting, but it 
was as child’s play compared with the 
next step, the intricate research work re- 
quired in compiling texts of the legends, 
myths and historical incidents, or the 
significance of the heraldic designs that 
are portrayed in the carvings. 

Dr. Viola Garfield, anthropologist of 
the University of Washington, who has 
specialized on Northwest Coast Indians, 
was appointed to head up this historical 
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study in collaboration with members of 
the U. S. Forest Service staff in Alaska. 
Family history transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth was 
sought from the oldest Indians, and local 
historical libraries searched for 
sarly-day magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles, with illustrations and quoted In- 
dian stories, on totem poles. Material 
was gleaned from the reports of Alaska 
ethnologists and anthropologists on file 
in federal offices in Washington, the 
Alaska Territorial Library and Museum, 
Congressional Library, and other similar 
sourees of ethnologie data. 


were 


In these ways the historic material on 





Restored community house and totems at Wrangell 


the erection of the poles and the stories 
told by the carvings were obtained. <A 
vast amount of conflicting information 
came in, even from the Indians most 
closely associated with the poles, and this 
had to be untangled before the story 
could be approved. 

The actual restoration work had two 
objectives: First was to restore the poles 
with such a high degree of authenticity 
that ethnologists and anthropologists 
could continue to use them as material in 
the study of Alaska Indians; second, to 
use the work as a means of awakening 
the interest of the young generation of 
Indians in the almost forgotten art of 
carving, and to give them training in 
that art. The skilled trade thus acquired 
would broaden the field of these young 
men for gainful employment. 


The actual carving was done by men 
who were sympathetic with the project, 
Old Indians who retained a knowledge of 
the art of totemic carving from earlier 
times, were sought out and placed in 
charge of the job as skilled workmen, 
These men acted as foremen and teach- 
ers for crews of younger Indians, total- 
ing at times 150, who did the manual 
work on the poles. 

Indians of the Haida tribes restored 
or duplicated the old poles of Haida ori- 
gin and Thlinget Indians worked on 
Thlinget poles. Whites only provided 
general direction for the work. Many 
of the huge cedar poles, stripped of bark 
and sapwood, are four 
feet in diameter and 
range from forty to six- 
ty feet in height. Both 
the old carving instrue- 
tors and the young In- 
dian CCC boys became 
intensely interested in 
the work. In many 
cases boys whose fore- 
fathers had carved a 
pole a number of gen- 
erations ago helped to 
restore the same pole. 

The original carving 
had been done with spe- 
cial types of native 
adzes and odd-shaped 
knives. Tools of like 
kind were fashioned by 
the Forest Service for 
use in the 
work on the _ restored 
poles in order that the 
new surfaces would be 
identical with the old. 
A policy of using no 
iron nails or bolts in 
the restoration work was adopted. 

Only two community houses could be 
found that were of such strictly primi- 
tive type as to justify restoration. 

In addition to the carving, the details 
of the painting of the totem poles were 
important. The began 
this task by obtaining paint minerals 
from local deposits known to the older 
Indians. The Indians then chewed sal- 
mon eggs, and the spittle obtained from 
this operation was placed in a stone mor- 
tar and ground with the minerals to get 
the desired colors. This method of paint 
preparation was all right for a few poles, 
but was too slow to be practicable. So 
the proper color pigments were pur- 
chased and an expert mixer carefully 
matched the Indians’ original color val- 
ues in the carving sheds. 
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TREE THAT OWNED ITSELF IS DEAD 


THE tree that owned itself is dead. Ac- 
erding to a newspaper dispatch from 
Athens, Georgia, where the great oak 
stood, surrounded by a brick wall, at a 
hysy street intersection, the tree collapsed 
without warning on the night of October 8. 
Investigation revealed a vast hollow inside 
the trunk, the ravages of age 

The famous oak, known as “The Tree 
That Owns Iself,” was unique in that there 
yas Willed to it by its owner, William H. 
Jackson, father of the late Chief Justice 
James Jackson of the Supreme Court of 


and decay. 


Georgia, “for and in consideration of the 
creat love I bear for this tree and the 
ereat desire I have for its protection... 
entire possession of itself and all land 
within eight feet of the tree on all sides.” 


STAUFFER NEW STATE 


JACOB M. STAUFFER, assistant state 
forester, has been appointed state for- 
ester of Alabama, it was announced Octo- 
ber 1 by State Conservation Director 
Albert W. Gill. He sueceeds Brooks Toler 
who resigned early in September to be- 
come forester for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Stauffer has been associated with 
work in Alabama for sixteen 
years, first coming to the state in 1926 
as forest inspector for the old State Com- 
this 
for- 


forestry 


Previous to 
district 


mission of Forestry. 


he had served as assistant 


The deed, dated 1820, is recorded in the 
Clerk’s Office at Athens. 

According to Rolfe Edmondson, a Geor- 
gia newspaper writer, the tree severely 
handicapped traffic at a street intersection, 
but no legal action was taken to condemn 
it and the property. Legal authorities ques- 
tioned by the curious who sought an inter- 
pretation on the point of law brought up 
by the tree being in the street, he said, 
expressed the opinion that no court in 
the land had the right to order it de- 
stroyed. 

“By title duly drawn and duly con- 
veyed,” an eminent jurist once said, ac- 
cording to Mr. Edmondson, “the tree owns 
the land on which it stands, and it can 
be destroyed only by an act of God, and 
only God can make a tree.” 


FORESTER OF ALABAMA 


ester for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters. He is a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School. 
Mr. Toler, who took over his new duties 
with the Southern Pine Association on 
October 1, was affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association in 1929 and 1930 
its Southern Forestry Educational 
Following this he served as ex- 


on 
Project. 
tension forester for Mississippi and, in 
1939, was appointed 
Alabama. 
Louisiana 


state forester of 
Mr. Toler is a graduate of the 
State University’s School of 


Fe rest ry ; 


THE GASOGENE COMES TO WASHINGTON 


THE National Capital will shortly have 
its first sight of an American made auto- 
mobile propelled by wood gas instead of 
Two American made trucks 
are due to arrive in Washington late in 


hy gasoline. 


October from Madison, Wisconsin, where 
the Forest Laboratory 
equipped them with wood gas generators 


Products has 
redesigned from types widely and_ sue- 
cessfully used abroad. The trucks will 
make the eight hundred mile trip on wood 
gas as a demonstration of the adaptability 
of wood as a substitute for gasoline in the 
operation of automobiles. 

This adaptability is nothing new to the 
people of Germany, France, Italy, Sweden 
and Norway where the shortage of gaso- 
line has forced the development of so- 
called gasogene automobiles to the extent 
ot making them now the common type. 
Over a half million wood-propelled pas- 
Senger cars and trucks are today in opera- 
lon in these countries and the number is 
increasing, 


Please 


It is said that there is more in the 
Madison Laboratory’s designing of an 


American wood gas generator than mere 
demonstration of its feasibility in that it 
has war use application by some of the 
Allied nations facing gasoline shortages. 
China, for example, is reported to be 
considering the manufacture and use of 
trucks powered by wood gas and if the 
demonstrations in question prove all that 
is claimed for them that country may 
rely on them in a large way to break the 
Japanese blockade of gasoline. 

The principle of the auto- 
mobile is based upon the carbonization of 


gasogene 


wood or wood charcoal from which is de- 
rived a gas having propelling powers sim- 
ilar to genuine gasoline. Wood 
generators, therefore, take the place of 
the ordinary fuel tanks and are mounted 
on the side or the rear of the automobile. 
Fueled with charcoal or wood chips they 
generate a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and dioxide similar to that produced by 
gasoline. 


gas 
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ORDER 
SHOVELS 


that meet this 
SPECIFICATION 












The Blades of 
Ingersoll Shovels 

are made exclu- 

sively from fine Til- 
lage Steel. It is the 
same type of steel we 
roll in our New Cas- 
tle Mills to produce 
the Discs for Amer- 
ica’s largest Imple- 
ment Manufacturers. 





| 


t 


a tat. il as iil 


INGERSOLL 
SHOVEL BLADES 


TEM-CROSS 
Ingeisol! Steel & 
Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, who produces both 
the steel and the shovels. Cross 
rolling gives this special Tillage 
Steel an interlocking mesh-grain 
structure makes it split 
proof. 


are made from 
Tillage Steel, by 
Dise 


Available in all types and grades, 





round and square points Black 
; or polished finishes. All Alloy, A, 
ry B and most C grades are heat 
j treated. 
} Inquiries are invited. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
New Castle, Indiana 


Plants: New Castle, Ind.; Chicago, Iil.; 
alamazoo, Mich. 





INGERSOLL 


SHOVELS 


“The Borg-Warner Line” 
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GUIDE TO THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL IN 
Marne. The Maine Appalachian Trail 
Club, Ine., Washington, D. C. 600 
pages, 300 maps. Price $2.50. 


This Guide describes much of the fin- 
est of Maine’s beautiful woods and moun- 
tain country, for the Appalachian Trail 
begins at Katahdin and winds south- 
westward through 266 miles of the cen- 
tral Maine wilderness to the Maine-New 
Hampshire line, near Gorham, N. H. It 
thus traverses the forest and lake region 
south and west of Katahdin, and this 
volume — the Fourth Edition of the 
Guide — is the most comprehensive yet 
issued of the region, so popular with 
hunters, fishermen and lovers of the out- 
doors. A new feature of this edition is 
its loose-leaf form, for while it is a very 
compact book, bound in simulated leather 
and stamped in gold, the pages are re- 
movable so that only the sections and 
map for the section to be visited need 
actually be carried on a trip. A “must” 
for the lover and frequenter of the 
Maine woods. 





A Srupy oF THE ParK AND RECREATION 
PROBLEM OF THE UNITED StaTEs, by 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service. Printed by the 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Illustrated. 279 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


This large and well illustrated book 
deals with the problem of publie outdoor 
recreation as directed by city, county, 
state and federal governments. In six 
chapters, the book discusses recreational 
habits and needs, aspects of recreational 
planning and present public outdoor re- 
creational facilities, as well as the admin- 
istrative, financial and legislative side of 
the problem. Many pages of the book 
are given over to state maps which show 
the locations of existing and proposed 
recreation areas — except municipal ones 
— within the state. Accompanying each 
map there is a diagram showing the num- 
ber of acres and population of the state. 

Recreation is an important factor in 
maintaining morale and good health — 
now so vital to our national defense. Since 
land is essential to recreation, land acqui- 
sition deserves consideration even during 
the war period. 





Pant Ecouoey, by Dr. W. B. McDougall. 
Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 285 pages, illustrated. Price 
$3.00. 


This is the third edition of a valuable 
book, and reflects the results of the most 
recent ecological research. Based on a 
course of lectures given by the author for 
several years at the University of Illinois, 
every effort has been made to keep it 
concise and readable and at the same time 
thoroughly comprehensive. 














u THER PUBLICATIONS 





A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 








- 


Desert WitD FiLowers, by Edmund C. 
Jaeger. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California. 322 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $3.50. 


Seven hundred and sixty-four desert 
plants are described and illustrated in 
photographs or line drawings in this re- 
vised edition of the most complete work 
ever published on the flora of the far 
Southwestern American deserts. Dr. Jaeg- 
er knows these deserts intimately, and 
has spent many years in their study, al- 
ways with sketch-book and pencil at hand. 
This second edition includes a key, which 
will be a valuable aid in identification. 





AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL 
—1941, edited by MHarlean James, 
American Planning and Civie Associa- 
tion, 901 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


This is the most recent record of civic 
advance in the fields of planning, parks, 
housing and neighborhood improvement, 
including important papers delivered at 
the national conferences in Philadelphia 
and Illinois. 





Digest oF Laws RELATING TO LOocAL 
PARKS AND RECREATION, by Roy A. 
Vetter. Federal Security Agency. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 534 pages. Price $1.00. 


This digest is the result of an effort 
to bring together in a single volume an 
abridgement of the general laws of the 
several States and Territories relating to 
local parks and recreation, as of 1940. 
It is intended to furnish source material 
for research in reference work to laws re- 
lating to the subject matter, — since 
parks and recreation have now such an 
important status in our national life. 


Your OrEGoN — Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow, by John B. Woods and 
Nelson S. Rogers. Northwest Regional 
Council, Portland, Oregon. 219 pages, 
Illus. Price $1.55. 
“Your Oregon,” written by two well. 

known foresters, strikes a new high in 

conservation textbooks for classroom use. 

Prepared especially for children of the 

eighth grade level, it nevertheless is adapt. 
ed to children both below and above that 
level. From a classroom standpoint the 
book has the redeeming feature of deal. 
ing with natural resources not as inani- 
mate things but as parts of human life. 

In lucid and interesting style it unfolds 

a picture of the physical environment of 

Oregon, of the people who made the state 

and the people of today who are ep. 

deavoring to continue to develop along 
progressive lines. 

What the authors set out to do is well 
stated in their foreword: “Oregonians 
have pioneered in making their govern. 
ment responsive to change and progress, 
They and their government, working to- 
gether, must create a favorable environ- 
ment for orderly industrial progress, and 
for the conservation and wise use of all 
resources, including the human. A first 
step in such a process is to acquaint our 
people with many essential facts. It is 
desirable to make these facts available, 
in attractive form, to young Oregonians, 
since they will become tomorrow’s plan- 
ners and doers.” 

The authors have well succeeded. Their 
text and form of presentation were pre- 
pared in close cooperation with teachers, 
publishers and authors and the chapters 
were tested as to content and readability 
by submission to classrooms for children 
to read. Already the book has been 
adopted by Portland schools. Naturally 
it deals with Oregon but its wealth of 
information and its pattern as a conserva- 
tion text make it of interest and value 
throughout the field of education. 





ConeE-BEARING TREES OF THE PACIFIC 
Coast, by Nathan A. Bowers. Pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House, New York. 
Illustrated. 169 pages. Price, $2.50. 


In all North America there is no other 
section where so many species of the coni- 
fers can be found than along the Pacific 
Coast and along the mountains of the far 
West from southern Alaska to southern 
California, and probably never before has 
there been a book written that offers a 
more complete coverage of Pacific Coast 
conifers. 

A small, handy book, it serves as an aid 
to identification of species, contains also 4 
key to needles, to elevation, and a ge0- 
graphical key, and each species is repre- 
sented by a compact description together 
with photographs and drawings of the full 
tree, the bark, cones and foliage. 
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Woop TECHNOLOGY, by Harry Donald Tie- 
mann. Published by the Pitman Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 316 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

All phases and processes and the many 
uses of wood are discussed in this book. 
Significant material is provided on the 
mechanical, physical and chemical prop- 
erties and on structure. Wood anatomy, 
yood physiology, timber physics, wood 
chemistry and timber mechanics are 
among the classifications treated. An 
identification key is featured in the abun- 
dant original material, numerous useful 
tables are provided in the appendix and 
references for more intensive reading on 
specific wood subjects are given at chapter 
endings. The author is senior wood physi- 
cist, of the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Forest MENSURATION, by Donald Bruce 
and Francis X. Schumacher. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 425 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$4.00. 


Second edition of this valuable volume 
in the American Forestry Series, bringing 
the subject of forest mensuration up to 
date. The underlying thesis of the book 
is the fact that standing timber or the 
growing stock of a forest constitutes the 
chief capital investment of forest business 
and that suecessful management of this 
capital lies at the basis of profits. Deals 
with the practical problems of manage- 
ment of forest properties in the United 
States, presenting the material in a clear 
manner and using illustrative material in 
ease form wherever possible. The same 
basic data have been used for the technical 
and financial diseussions, thus clarifying 
the financial results which follow upon 
technical management practices. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 








Diseases of Forest-Tree Broadleaf Nur- 
sery Stock, by W. C. Davis, George Y. 
Young, Dennis H. Latham, Ernest 
Wright, Howard Lamb and Carl Hart- 
ley. Civ. Cons. Corps, U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., Wash., D. C. 


Status of Official Instructions for Assess- 
ing Forest Land, by Alf Z. Nelson, As- 
sociate Forest Economist, Forest Taxa- 
tion Inquiry, Forest Service, Wash., 


Db. ©. 


Park Use Studies and Demonstrations. 
Nat. Park Service, U. S. Dept. of the 
Int. Supt. of Does., Wash. D. C. 


Price, 20 cents. 


Abstract of Fur Laws, 1941-42. Wiidlife 
Leaflet 199, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Int., Wash., D. C. 


Forest Resources of Portage County, 
Ohio, by William C. MeMaster. Ohio 
For. Survey Report No. 9. WPA in 
Ohio, cooperating with U. S. For. Serv. 
Ohio Agricultural Sta., Dept. of Fores- 
try, Wooster, Ohio. 


Long-Range Programming of Municipal 
Public Works. A Report of the Public 
Works Committee to the National Res. 
Planning Board. Supt. of Does., Wash., 
D. C. Price, 30 cents. 


Northern Rocky Mountain Forest & Range 
Experiment Station Annual Report for 


1940. U.S. For. Serv., Missoula, Mont. 


Suggestions for Appalachian Trail Users. 
Pub. No. 15, issued by The Appalachian 
Trail Conference, 1624 H St., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. Price, 25 cents. 











CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
September 4-October 9, 1942 














BILL ENACTED 
8. 2775—DownrEy—Expansion of pro- 
gram relating to planting of guayule 
and other rubber-bearing plants. Passed 
Senate September 21, 1942. Passed 
House October 8, 1942. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 

8. 2784—HaypeN—To revise the Alaska 
Game Law—Introduced September 17, 
1942. Referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 

8. 2843—Suipsteap—To authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase 


logs, lumber and other forest products. 
Introduced October 9, 1942. Referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


NATIONAL PARK 


H. R. 6657—Jennincs—To authorize the 
acceptance of donations of land for the 
construction of a scenic parkway to pro- 
vide an appropriate view of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park from 
the Tennessee side of the park. Passed 
House April 20, 1942. Reported with- 
out amendment (No. 1623) by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys September 28, 1942. 





KAYWOODIE 
bran 





A Kaywoodie Pipe is a fine thing to 
have, now:—it’s made of true Mediter- 
ranean briar (Erica Arborea) used in the 
world’s best smoking Pipes for over 100 
years. Kaywoodie Pipes will never be 
made of pine or maple, with artificial 
graining put on them. This, alone, makes 
them unusual these days. You can depend 
on these well-seasoned briars to yield a 
most satisfying, pleasant smoke—relax- 
ing, meditative and helpful. “In time of 
war, there’s peace in a pipe?” Kaywoodie 
Briar, being the oldest and best, will last 
longer, too. $3.50 to $100. at all dealers. 


The pipe in this picture is a 
“*Curved”’ shape Super Grain Kaywoodie, $5 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


In New York... 630 Fifth Avenve 
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WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Us Culomale Heal Control 


UTS heating costs ... 

burns any kind of wood 
successfully. New principle 
of complete combustion 
greatly increases efficiency — 
reduces creosote. Large fuel 
magazine . - holds even 
temperature for 12 hours. 


Ask for Folder R. 








Cabinet and Radiant Models 





RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 6A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the 
trees east of the Rockies and north 
of the Gulf States. 
191 


700 illustrations, 
Buckram, $6. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


14 volumes. 


maps. 


A collection of thin 
wood sections, mounted in separable 
pages and enclosed in book covers, 
with text. 25 species and text in 
each volume. Cloth, $10 per vol. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











ALL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


REGULATION 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHING 

e@ Specified Fabrics 

e@ Expert Tailoring 

e@ Perfect Detailing 

e@ Guaranteed Fit 


Write for latest prices and sample 
fabrics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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Please 


Mention 


THE CONSERVATION WAR FRONT 


(Continued from page 511) 


to House amendments of Senator Dow- 
ney’s bill (S. 2775). Not only will the 
President’s signature on this bill increase 


from 75,000 to 500,000 aeres the area 
the U. S. Forest Service may plant to 


guayule and other rubber-bearing shrubs, 
but it will also authorize the government 
to acquire water rights, administrative 
sites and additional land for nurseries. 
This greatly increased program is made 
possible by a surplus of guayule seed now 
on hand. Instead of the 20,000 pounds 
thought available, the Forest Service re- 
ports that 32,000 pounds have been ob- 
tained. From these, and from seedlings 
now growing in 
is expected that 


California nurseries, it 
208,000 acres will have 
been planted to guayule by the spring 
of 1944. Thereafter, stock 176,000 
acres can be grown annually. 

If these plans are carried out, the For- 
est Service predicts, rubber production 
from guayule, which will amount to 600 
tons this fall, should rise to 33,000 tons in 
1944 and 47,000 tons in 1945. After this, 
if a sustained annual planting program 
of 176,000 acres is earried out, and the 
shrub is harvested at the end of two years’ 


for 


SPRINGS 


BEDSPRINGS in which wood replaces 
all the metal formerly used save from 
twenty-five to one hundred pounds of steel 
apiece for ships, tanks and munitions. 

Invention of research engineers at the 
School of Design in Chicago, the springs 
have been put in production by a Chicago 
manufacturer. Made in 
some replace steel springs in furniture up- 
holstery. 

Instead of steel springs held in position 
with cloth straps, the new springs are 
made entirely of resin-bonded waterproof 
plywood hinged with cloth straps glued to 
the wood with the same waterproof ad- 
hesive used in laminating the plywood. 
For making box springs, the plywood is 
cut into four by four inch squares, hinged 
together in an accordion-like, zigzag de- 
sign. The plywood squares are sprung 
apart with small triangular blocks, also 
glued into position. Laboratory tests 
have found that these resin - bonded 
springs will not come unglued after total 
immersion in water for a month. 

Laboratory testing machines which sub- 
ject the springs to the equivalent of ten 
years’ wear in a few hours, produced the 
astonishing finding that the spring quality 
of the wood springs was actually greater 
than that of steel. The reason was found 
in a facet previously established by air- 
plane designers. Wood is not subject to 
the “fatigue” which affects metals, because 
wood does not erystalize under rhythmie 


several types, 
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growth in the field, it should result in the 
production of about 80,000 tons of rubbe 
annually. 

In the expansion program it is planned 
to use both irrigated and dry land fo, 
planting. For the present, however, the 
greater part of the acreage will be cop. 
fined to irrigated land since this produces 
more rubber. In general, planting yijj 
be expanded in the coastal valleys of 
southern California, though eventually 
adaptable lands known to exist in Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas will be included, 

Expansion of the guayule program was 
advocated by the President’s Rubber Sw. 
vey Committee in its report of Septem. 
ber 10. While expressing belief that esti. 
mates of rubber to be thus acquired wer 
over-optimistic, the committee advocated 
removal of any restriction as to the areg 
to be planted, terming the project “in. 
herently sound.” It furthermore recom. 
mended that the War Production Board 
grant adequate priorities to secure the 
farm equipment required to prepare the 
land and plant guayule seed. “This,” the 
Committee said, “must be done promptly 
to meet the fall planting season.” 


OF WOOD 


stresses and strains. 

The wood spring can, like metal, lose its 
springing” quality under excessive use; 
but the “unsprung” wood will regain its 
resiliency in a day. One of the wooden 
springs was entirely flattened by the long 
ordeal of a testing machine and laid aside, 
The next morning it had resumed its 
shape, according to the test engineers. 

Plywood springs now in production 
range in spring power from less than a 
pound, for cushions, to fifty pounds for 
heavy furniture springs. Nearly sixty 
types of springs were devised and tested 
before the “V” accordion type was de- 
cided on for first manufacture. Tested 
and ready for production, however, are 
spiral wooden springs; and an “X” type, 
somewhat reminiscent of wooden coach 
springs, for very heavy duty. 

Wood bedsprings are the result of five 
years of research at the School of Design 
in Chicago. Head of the school is Lazlo 
Moholy-Nagy, former chief of the Bav- 
haus Designing Institute in Germany. 
There one of his developments was the 
tubular steel furniture which had a tre 
mendous vogue in this country as well a 
abroad. When the Nazis came to power, 
Mr. Moholy-Nagy left Germany in pro 
test, and established his school. The i- 
evitable need he foresaw for metals in the 
world war turned his attention to wood & 
a replacement material. — ELRICK 5 
DAVIS. 
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By JULIETTA K. ARTHUR on 
FOREST 
ACURIOUS historical note in the ancient sixty feet high, still stands. ; News- endian — y & 
wonflict between the Teutons and the Celts paper accounts of the day give full Complete Forest Tree Price List 
is repeated in the story of the “Garfield details of the semi-military ceremonies. oi, O00 Pe. Per 1,000 


Oak” planted sixty-one years ago in mem- 
ory of the martyred President. 

Two months after the assassination of 
President James A. Garfield by the unbal- 
anced French lawyer, Guiteau, a_ little 
hand of Germans, residing in the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn, New York, formed 
the “James A. Garfield Oak Association.” 





The Garfield Oak—planted on November 13, 
in honor of the martyred President 


1881, 


On November 13, 1881, they met at Cy- 
press Hills Cemetery to plant a white oak 
in memory of their President. The ocea- 
sion was made a city-wide memorial meet- 
ing. With the little group of Germans 
marched twelve hundred men to that part 
of the cemetery still known as the “Na- 
tional” Cypress Hills Cemetery. On a lit- 
tle mound overlooking the graves of sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars 
a specimen of Quercus alba, now about 


Please 


Included in the procession were members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Sixteenth Ward Battery, one hundred men 
and two guns from the Germania Schuetz- 
enbund, eadets, soldiers and sailors. Ora- 
tions were delivered in both English and 
German, and when the oak was planted a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired by 
the Sixteenth and 
Nineteenth Ward 
Batteries. The cere- 
monies ended with a 
; dirge by the band 
and the Saenger- 
bund. 

Today, this rep- 
the 
white oak family 
is important, not in 
itself, but for what 
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resentative of 


it represents. The 
tree has suffered 
and its lower 


branches were lop- 
ped off so that it 
is not as impres- 
sive as younger 
and less interesting 
specimens nearby, 
overlooking graves 
of Civil and World 
War 
Passers-by, stroll- 
ing through the 
shaded walks of 
this national ceme- 
tery, are not apt to 
pay attention to 
Garfield’s Oak, 
even though it is 
prese rved from 
further injury by 
heavy iron chains, 
linked to cement 
pillars, standing 
two or three feet 
high, making a 
space about five 
feet in circumfer- 
ence on the top of 
reserved for the oak. 


veterans. 


hill 

The planters were either modest, or the 
ways of plaque-makers different than in 
1941, for on the little iron gate, now paint- 


the little 


ed green, there are only these words, 
“Erected by JAG Ass’n, Nov. 13, 1881.” 
The pillar on the left of the gate bears 
this inscription imprinted in che cement: 
“James A. Garfield, Shot, July 2, 1881,” 
while on the right a companion pillar says 
“James A. Garfield, Died, Sept. 13, 1881.” 
Mentien 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 


White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











BUY BEARING 


BLIGHT RESISTANT 


Chinese Chestnuts 


Easily Grown. North. Strains. Nuts in 4 Yrs. 
Plant for Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nuts —Fun. 








SPECIAL FALL OFFER 
3 Fine Grafted Chinese Chestnut 


Trees (f. o. b.) for Onlly............000 $ 5 


Order NOW or send 
Booklet and price list on English Walnuts, 
Stabler Black Walnuts, etc. I have experimented 
with nut trees for over 44 years. 


SUNNY RIDGE, 442 New St., 











postcard 


today for FREE 


Swarthmore, Pa. 











CERTIFIED TREE SEEDS 
COLD TREATED DOUGLAS FIR 
COAST TYPE 
OTHER PACIFIC COAST SPECIES 


JOHN B. WOODS 
712 PORTER BLDG. PORTLAND, OREGON 














AVAILABLE ON PRIORITIES 
BARTLETT PRUNING SAWS 








No. 114B—26” Special Utility Saw 
Price $3.90 F.O.B. Detroit 


Big, husky streamlined teeth make this the fastest 
cutting saw we have ever offered; yet cuts are 
clean, and the operator finds it easy to use and 
easy to recondition. Catalogue free on request. 


BARTLETT MPG. CO., 3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 





COMPACT 
POWERFUL 





SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 50 Ibs. 

Five Ton “General Utility”—Wt. 110 Ibs. 

Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 

Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws io strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 


Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 





























ATTRACTIVE DECANTER 


A popular gift for any man or horse 
lover. Made of clear glass, shaped like 


actual stirrup. Pint size. A pair for 
Scotch and Rye or Bourbon makes 
welcome gift. Also attractive filled 


with ivy. Price each $1.25 prepaid. 


WIESENFELD CO. 
Dept. A-20 


112 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 














FOR INVENTORS szcono rree 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, ‘‘How to 


Your Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—both free. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WAR ON THE WOLF 


(Continued from page 495) 


ginia legislators passed laws looking to 
the extermination of wolves. Twenty-sir 
of these were enacted during the colonial 
era, and the others after statehood was 
attained. In numerous instances the regu- 
lations were set up for particular counties 
or groups of counties. During the last 
hundred years, as one would suppose, the 
bounties applied chiefly to the western 
parts of the state in the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny regions. 

Though special regulations for different 
counties were common, in 1810 the legisla- 
ture decided that it should “be lawful for 
every county to allow such reward as the 
Thus 
permissive bounties became statewide. Ex- 
cept for one seven-year period, the ex- 
pense of bounty payments was borne by 
the county where the wolf was taken. 

It was in 1683, a half century after 
Massachusetts and Virginia had legally 
organized against wolf depredations, that 
New York and Pennsylvania adopted 
bounty plans. New York began by offer- 
ing twenty shillings for each wolf killed 
on Long Island, though other sections 
were soon included and the tribute in- 
creased. From 1683 to 1898, regulations 
regarding bounty payments on wolves 
were adopted by the State legislature or 
the Colonial Assembly on sixty different 
occasions. At least twenty-five such laws 
were given trial by the Colony before 
1776, the amounts offered for each wolf 
varying from six shillings to $40. 

Attempts at fraud and trickery in con- 
nection with bounty payments were fre- 
quent, not only in New York but in the 
other colonies as well. As an example of 
this, one authority writes: 


necessity of the case may require.” 


“A man by the name of Ellsworth once 
made a pit-fall with a bait or decoy upon 
it. * * * On the morning of a town-meet- 
ing he found in it a she-wolf with six 
whelps, supposed to have had their birth 
after the bitch had fallen in. He left them 
where he found them and went to the 

















SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of Seamless 
Steel Tubing, SAWS made from 
finest Sandvik Steel, thin back, 
fast and easy cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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town-meeting, where he made an animate( 
discourse upon the mischievous depreda. 
tions of these animals; stated in glowing 
colours the losses and the terrors of the 
farmers and finished by proposing a boup. 
ty such as might encourage some enter. 
prising spirits to devote themselves ep. 
tirely, and with zeal, to their destruction, 
His eloquence was popular and successfy], 
The bounty was doubled; next morning he 
went with a neighbor to examine his pit. 
fall and taking the seven scalps claimed 
and received for each, the augmented 
recompense.” 

Pennsylvania, under William Penn, of. 
fered a bounty of ten shillings for a dea( 
wolf, but it is evident that this action was 
not sufficient to cope with their depreda- 
tions. As a consequence, in 1705, twenty. 
four years after Pennsylvania became 4 
colony, the early lawmakers legalized the 
employment of professional wolf hunters, 
their fee to be raised by taxation of the 
people. This is believed to be the first 
such provision in North America. 

These hunters, many of whom were pic- 
turesque characters, devoted all of their 
time to wolf killing as required by the 
law. Their efforts during the seventy-odd 
years their employment was provided for 
had much to do with the wolf’s eventual 
elimination from that state. 

Thus during the crucial pioneering peri- 
od along the Atlantic seaboard, did the 
North American wolf war get under way 
in earnest. It continued into the early 
part of the twentieth century with thirty- 
nine states and territories sanctioning 
bounty laws. By 1937 only Alaska and 
twelve states offered tribute for wolf kill- 
ing, mainly because the animal had dis- 
appeared from much of its original habi- 
tat. Canada, in 1940, also repealed the 
wolf bounty in the Northwest Territories, 
although most of the provinces still have 
bounty laws, as do several of the Mexican 
states. 

But between 1705, when Pennsylvania 
employed the first wolf hunter, and 1937, 
when the wolf was becoming a rare cre3- 
ture, there is a long and bloody trail— 
trail that led across the Mississippi onto 
the Great Plains, over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and finally into the domain of t'e 
Far West. It is a trail blazed with rifles 
and set guns, wolf pens and pits, wooden 
and steel traps, snares and strychnine — 
particularly strychnine. And it is a trail 
littered with the bleaching skeletons ol 
sheep and cattle, for the wolf, grown more 
wary as hunters, trappers and_ poison 
crews pressed him on every side, fought 
back savagely to the bitter end. 


(In the December issue Mr. Young will 
follow the wolf war westward.) 
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WOMEN IN THE WOODS 


(Continued from page 498) 


jobs. Offhand, most industrialists say 

that part-time work should be confined to 
non-defense work. Women, they say, can 
get part-time jobs in stores and driving 
huses, thus freeing full-time workers for 
factory jobs. In war plants, they feel, 
the extra shift changing would cut down 
production and only add to transportation 
problems. 

What will happen to women in the 
lumber industry after the war? Will the 
returning soldiers be able to get their jobs 
back? Will the girls who have had a taste 
of good pay and independence be willing 
to return to the kitchen? 

Not much attention is being given to 
this problem yet. The job at hand is to 
get women to work. Most lumbermen 
feel the future will take care of itself. 
The girls aren’t talking much about “af- 
ter the war” either. 

Whether the lumber industry continues 
to be “coed” after the war will depend to 
a considerable extent on the demand for 
lumber in the reconstruction program. If 
the government stresses mass production 
of housing as a way of tiding the nation 
over a post-war depression, the industry 
may be kept going at full tilt, requiring 


the services of both men and women. 

Numerous women workers are already 
saying they will be ready to go back to 
housekeeping when the war is over. Those 
whose husbands are flying airplanes in 
China or driving tanks in Libya make no 
predictions. It is too early for them to 
tell whether they will have to continue 
making their own living. 

“T’d be perfectly willing to go back to 
housekeeping if I could have my husband 
back home again,” one Army wife lumber 
sorter declared. 

Mills that discover that women can tie 
lumber more quickly than men and sort 
it more accurately because of their pa- 
tience may follow Weyerhaeuser’s exam- 
ple of peacetime employment of women 
in some departments. 

Right now lumber production is face to 
face with a shortage of manpower. There 
is no question whether women should or 
should not be working in lumber mills and 
with logging crews. Somebody has to get 
the lumber out for barracks, gliders and 
ships and there aren’t enough men to win 
the war and the battle of production too. 
Total war has_ brought 
“tough” jobs. 


women into 


FEET IN THE EARTH 


(Continued from page 504) 


roots and one tree may grow into a for- 
est covering many acres. The mangrove 
also has a root which grows upward out 
of the water to breathe for the roots un- 
der water. This same type of growth is 
found on the cypress tree of the southern 
swamps. It is not a true root, however, 
but a root appendage which is a wooden 
lung of the tree. 

The man-root of western United States 
is only a few feet high, but it produces 
a root roughly the size and shape of a 
human being. This huge root acts as a 
reservoir to store water for the small 
bush of purple flowers growing above it. 
The man-root belongs to the same family 
which produces watermelons, cucumbers 
and gourds, all above the surface of the 
earth. 

The joints of sugar cane stalks are 
made to act as roots. The stalks are laid 
in cultivated rows and covered over with 
earth. From each of the joints a new 
stalk of sugar cane with a complete root 


system will sprout. 

The roots of those plants known as 
legumes have the ability to enrich the 
soil. Nitrogen is collected by the root 
system and stored in tiny nodules. When 
the woody structure of the root has de- 
cayed, free nitrogen is left in the soil. 

The roots of a plant will usually con- 
centrate where an abundance of food is 
located. A few years ago an Augusta, 
Georgia, judge planted camellia japoni- 
cas under an open pine forest in his 
yard. To insure a hardy and healthy 
growth for his flowers, he prepared a 
hole several feet in depth and three feet 
wide for each of his plants. Into these 
holes he poured a rich mixture of fertil- 
izer and dirt. A few months after the 
flowers were planted they began to die. 
The judge dug up several of them to in- 
vestigate the reason and found the holes 
choked with roots from the nearby pines. 
A million tiny mouths from the trees were 
strangling the roots of the flowers. 
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INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Downdraft patented woodburning 
home heater. 


— Burn Wood — 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous heat, save up 
to 50% and more on fuel. More heat due 
to Ashley’s patented downdraft thermostatic 
system, according to many letters on file 
from Ashley users which we will gladly send 
upon request. 

No fires to build daily, remove ashes eon 
average of three times a month. Burns 
wood, small worthless type trees, clean, na- 
tive plentiful fuel. WOOD. Refuel morn- 
ing, then at night, enjoy 24 hour continu- 
ous heat. 

8 types and prices, $34.95 up to $49.95. 
We pay express anywhere. 

Over 2,000 retailed in one city and trad- 
ing area. Our 12th year. Five patents, 
many thousands in use, time tested and 
proven. 

Burn Wood, conserve other fuels which 
the Government must ration. 

If no dealer near you, write. 
ship express prepaid anywhere. 








We will 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Use these 4-COLOR STAMPS on 
letters, envelopes and other mail- 
ing pieces. Sheets of 100 at $1. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR INVITATION 
TO MEMBERSHIP 


We extend to you a cordial 
invitation to participate in the 
wartime program of The 
American Forestry Association 
which, briefly stated, includes: 


1. Protection of forests and re- 
lated resources against the im- 
pending danger of forest fires. 


2. Maintenance of a continuous 
production of wood and other 
forest products essential to 
the prosecution of the war. 


3. Accelerated research in the 
use and production of cellu- 
lose, plywood, lumber and 
other forest products related 
to war needs. 


4. Expansion of conservation 
education. 


American Forests Magazine is 
sent Monthly to Members 





The American Forestry Association, 


919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
| hereby apply for membership in The 


American Forestry Association and en- 
| ee eee 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
(C1 Subscribing Membership, per 
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Where competition for food and water 
is keen in the forest, the trees send their 
feeder roots back to the surface to catch 
the first water falling on the forest floor 
and to take up the food material in the 
decaying debris on the surface of the 
ground. Because of this, the root sys- 
tems of forest trees are shallow. Usually 
when the deep, strong-rooted trees on the 
edge of the forest are removed, the first 
wind storm rips up the shallow-rooted 
trees of the woodland depths and hurls 
them to earth. 

Plant roots are important to everyone. 
As food, as medicine and as a means of 
holding the earth together, they are 
valuable. As tiny mouths securing nour- 
ishment for trees and other plants, they 
are a necessity. Yet most of us who do 
not live close to the soil never realize 
what an important role plant roots have 
played in the development and progress 
of the human race. 





GREEN GUARDS 


(Continued from page 508) 


enough to check with them and find out 
if they are doing everything possible for 
the prevention of fire and the protection 
of our national resources.” 

In order to keep up the initial enthusi- 
asm of the guards, various plans have 
been worked out by the state leaders. A 
group is to be shown around the state 
forest nursery and there will be demon- 
strations of how fires start from matches 
and burning cigarette stubs. 

During August and September, a “Keep 
Oregon Green Fire Prevention Contest” 
was staged. For the ten boys and ten girls 
submitting the best entries, a three-day 
camping trip in the Cascades was offered. 
The Green Guard squad which had the 
largest percentage of its members entered 
in the contest and whose records showed 
the best work in fire prevention received 
a similar trip. In awarding prizes, 
twenty-five per cent rating was given to a 
200-word letter describing the member’s 
work, while seventy-five per cent was rat- 
ed on duties actually performed. 

Left, right. Left, right. Put your 
shovels away now little Green Guard No. 
1—and you No. 5,001. School bells are 
ringing. Next spring you will again be 
one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 





ALL-WOMAN FOREST CREW 


California has an all-woman forest fire 
fighting crew, the first in the history of ~ 
the state, according to a recent press 
dispatch. The crew, employed by the 
State Division of Forestry at Alma, 
consists of a woman foreman, a woman 
truck driver, a woman assistant truck 
driver, women fire fighters and a woman 
cook. 
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WHO’S WHO 


| Among the Authors in This Issue 











JoHN L. Buackrorp (“Thy Woods ang 
Templed Hills”), native of Montana, out. 
doorsman and lover of the wilds, writes 
poignantly of America’s great heritage of 
land and sea, which her sons—as of old— 
are fighting finally to hold forever free, 

Stantey P. Youna (The War on the 
Wolf) has long been connected with the 
wildlife work of the Government. His 
early experience included as well mining, 
exploration and cattle ranching. Holding 
a degree in biology from the University 
of Michigan, he became predatory animal 
hunter and eventually director of all con- 
trol work for the Biological Survey, nov 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. His 
writing stems from long, intimate study 
of the ways of predators, with particular 
reference to American wolves. 

Mary Hornapay (Women in _ the 
Woods) comes from a family of writers, 
Her father was Washington correspon- 
dent of the Indianapolis News for over 
thirty-five years, and her brother is on 
the staff of the Buffalo Evening News. A 
graduate of Swarthmore College, she is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and since 
graduation has been on the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Former presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Press Club, 
she is a member of The American Forestry 


Association and an enthusiastic Trail 
Rider. 
Frank WauGu (Drawing Trees) is 


Professor of Horticulture at Amherst and 
“tops” in his profession of landscape 
architecture. Born in Wisconsin, he spent 
his early years in “when the 
plains were plains.” Specializing in art 
and landscape architecture, he taught in 
colleges in Oklahoma and Vermont before 
joining Amherst’s staff in 1902. A gifted 
writer, his hobbies are photography and 
flute playing. 


Kansas, 


CuHarRLeEs Evuiorr (Feet in the Earth), 
native Georgian and one of the group 0! 
younger foresters, has already had an in- 
teresting career in his own profession, and 
has found time as well to do considerable 
writing. His love of beauty and innate 
appreciation of the spiritual in nature do 
much to color his work, which often ap- 
pears in the columns of this magazine. 

Norma R. Graves (The Little Green 
Guards), new to our columns, has trav- 
eled extensively, free-lancing for current 
national magazines. A native Oregonial 
and graduate of the University of Oregon, 
she is a grandniece of Peter Burnett, lead- 
er of the Pioneer Emigrant Train of 184 
and later first State governor of Califor- 
nia. 

Tue Cover—‘Chief Mountain’”—Photo- 
graph by John Kabel. 
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MAKE YOURS A 
“V" HOME 


\MERICA’S HOMES are enlisting! 

To determine the extent in which the country’s 
homes are participating in the total war offensive 
and making necessary air raid precautions, a house- 
to-house survey under OCD guidance has just been 
launched. 

Local defense officials are now empowered to 
award a “V Home” certificate to any home which 
has made necessary air raid precautions and which 
asserts that it has participated in practical measures 
strengthening the war effort such as conservation, 
salvage, refusal to spread malicious rumors, and reg- 
ular purchases of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Designed as a window sticker for display purposes, 
the “V Home” certificate will be signed by the air 
raid warden or appropriate local defense official. 

Simultaneously, protective measures for business 
establishments in strategic areas are being checked. 

“The purpose of this program,” Director James M. 
Landis declared, “is to make sure that all homes and 
all business establishments for which civilians are 
responsible in strategic areas have made the proper 
precautionary arrangements for an air raid, and that 
American homes everywhere are fully and actively 
enrolled in constructive war work. For nearly a year 
now, the Office of Civilian Defense and the various 
State and local defense councils have been instruct- 
ing people in the proper methods of preparing them- 
selves so that raids, when and if they do come, will 
cause a minimum of damage, distress, and confusion. 
It is now time to find out how well those lessons have 
been learned—how thoroughly they have been put 
into operation.” 

To qualify, a person must demonstrate that his 
home meets the essential protective requirements as 
to blackout, provision of a shelter room, and fire- 
fighting equipment as deemed necessary locally. The 
other requirements for the “V Home” certificate will 
be satisfied by the word of the householder that he is 
actually living up to them. Inspection of all proper- 


ty will be subject to the consent of the owner or 


occupant. 











This Ils a V Home! 


We in this home are fighting. We know this war 
will be easy to lose and hard to win. We mean to win 
it. Therefore we solemnly pledge all our energies and 
all our resources to the fight for freedom and against 
fascism. We serve notice to all that we are personally 
carrying the fight to the enemy, in these ways: 

|. This home follows the instructions of its air raid 
warden, in order to protect itself against attack by air. 

Il. This home conserves food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, and health, in order to hasten an unceasing flow 
of war materials to our men at the front. 

Ill. This home salvages essential materials, in order 
that they may be converted to immediate war uses. 

IV. This home refuses to spread rumors designed to 
divide our nation. 

V. This home buys War Savings Stamps and Bonds 
regularly. 

We are doing these things because we know we must 
to Win This War. 











MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION! 


EVERY member of your family old enough to walk is eligible to be a Home Warden." Read what you must do to earn 
the right to secure and display this emblem. Show that YOUR family is piedged as a unit to cooperate in the 
winning of the War through the Victory Home Campaign. Help our boys OUT THERE protect our homes BACK HERE. 
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SPEED UP UNCLE SAM’S FIRE FIGHTING! The Army, 
Navy, Forest Service, Civilian Defense—all use INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS to smash fires before they spread. Fire 
hazards are multiplied in war time and these CLEAR 
WATER extinguishers play an important part in protect- 
ing the resources of the Nation. 


The war has already 
called for two and one 
half billion feet of lum 
ber and contracts have 
been let for another 
billion feet. Wood is 
needed in immense 
volume for cargo and 
fighting ships, air- 
planes, cantonments, 
shipping crates and 
many other purposes. 


Every citizen owes 
the country his best 
efforts in controlling 
forest fire waste. An 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP 
may be the means of 
saving essential tim 
ber. Large leak proof 
tank can be kept filled 
indefinitely without 
rust or corrosion, 
When needed sling on 
back and direct pow- 
erful 30 to 50 ft. 
stream into the blaze. 
As much as 300 ft. of 
grass fire has been 
extinguished with one 
tankful of water. 








IRE PUM 


BE PREPARE) 


The vigilance of our @ 
forces must by equalled 
the fire fightir Serviegg 
the nation. ist ag ¢ 
soldier must have the 
effective weapons to q 
the enemy, so must 
responsible for protegtj 
wooded areas have the 
fire fighting tools. INDE 
FIRE PUMPS have } 
tried and proven in mg 
a hard fought battle x 
fire. Their speed, po 
ity and strong construe 
have won the favor off 
Maine 
a. Stand gus 

INDIANS—enemy sabot 
and arson increase the 
mal fire hazards. 














